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Read why many of America’s 
~~ largest users of Lecithin are 
gy specifying Centrol 





Centrol is Lecithin made by the Central Soya Com- 
pany, one of the world’s largest processors of soy- 

ans—and for years one of the largest producers 
of bulk Lecithin. In keeping with the responsibility 
of such large production and wide use, Central 
Soya Lecithin is now being sold under its own 
name, CENTROL—a name that assures you of a 
Lecithin, laboratory-controlled from bean to fin- 
ished product, by one organization. 


It’s not surprising that more and more large users 
of Lecithin, after making comparative tests, are 
switching to Centrol. Its uniformity and high qual- 
ity are the result of strict laboratory controls, mod- 
ern methods and equipment, plenty of know-how. 
Four standard types for every use in the bakery, 
confectionery, meat-packing and other industries: 
Centrol (regular Lecithin), Centrol II (fluid, 
softer type), Centrol B (bleached), and Centrol 
B-2 (fluid-bleached). 


Neutral in odor, light in color, bland in flavor, 
Centrol is made from freshly extracted soybean 
oil which has been subjected to a special de- 
odorizing process. Only select-quality yellow soy- 
beans are used, dehulled prior to extraction to 
insure freedom from undesirable waxes in the 
finished product. Centrol is available in 25, 50, 
125, 225 and 500 pound drums. 


= 
FREE! FOR COMPARATIVE TESTING. If ey 


now use Lecithin, mail coupon, today, for FREE sample of 
Centrol. See for yourself why some of America’s largest 
users of Lecithin are now specifying CENTROL. 


CENTROL 


LECITHIN 


Laboratory-controlled from bean to finished product 


A product of Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. © One of the 
world's largest soy processors...makers of Mel-K-Soy, Hi-Soy, Soywip 
Canada Distributor: H. Lawton & Co., Toronto 


CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, INC. 
Products Division Dept. MF-6 
Ft. Wayne 2, Indiana 


Please send, without obligation, sample of Centro! Lecithin. 
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Address nevciieiieidineemaneenianenitainttil 





City. State a 


Your name 





Average yearly Lecithin consumption 
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STRAW 


MATCHLESS FLAVOR 
PROVEN ECONOMY 


= flavors in their natural state have 
more tempting appeal—and therefore, more 
right to faithful reproduction for commercial 
use—than that of luscious, sun-ripened straw- 
berries. Nor is there any flavor more difficult 
of precise duplication. . . . The fidelity and 


economy with which our strawberry special- 


ties produce the characteristic effect, flavor 


_ amos BROTHERS, mx. 


——+_]Ga l te — 










NEW YORK, KY. 


Exome FLAVOR 
WNTATION STRAWBERRY F.F.E. 
‘CHUTES COND HATA Cte 6 OF NEE 
SURENT ak OLS, THT ACE TOTE & OTWER COT AF 
pOmoet 4 OTHER ATT ONES 

MOONE Tis 






and aroma of this delicious berry, lead us to 

commend particularly the following flavors 

for use in cream centers, hard candies, cor- 

dials, starch gums and jellies, ete. 

FRITZBRO HARD CANDY FLAVOR IMITATION STRAWBERRY 
FRITZBRO AROME STRAWBERRY IMITATION 
EKOMO FLAVOR IMITATION STRAWBERRY 


OIL SOLUBLE STRAWBERRY IMITATION No. 12008 
«+». and OTHERS 


Write for samples and prices 


ERITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 





BOSTON CHICAGO 
FacTOR tes at 


LOS ANGELES 
cuerrronm, w. 


76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW « B.., 
BRANCH STOCKS 
ST. LOUIS 

ano SEeterecans (vae) 





TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D. F. 


FRANCE 
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FIRST IN AMERICA 
BY NMIORE THAN 4 TO 1 


Over 80% of all the Lemon Oil used Exchange Lemon Oil delivers FLA- 
in America is Exchange Lemon Oil— VOR, CLARITY and UNIFORMITY not 
over four of every five pounds. found in any other Lemon Oil. 


This overwhelming endorsement by When you buy Lemon Oil... buy 
the trade is your assurance that Exchange. 


Distributed in the United States exclusively by 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 


Distributors for: 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Producing Plant: 
EXCHANGE LEMON PRODUCTS CO., CORONA, CALIF. 


Copyright, 1945, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 
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Smart Woman? So smart she leads, not follows! 
In YOUR community, leading women respect 
fine candy — respond to mellow, palate-teasing 
robes of chocolate over intriguing centers! 


Ambrosia coatings have won approval by 


makers of fine candy who cater to HER taste. 
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“BC icicheciete eqe F : . ° 
eJetetefegetetctctete “Until Victory has been won, supplies of Ambrosia Chocolate 


(e’ (@ (@ @ @e Coatings are necessarily limited but the Ambrosia standard 
@ (e of quality is being fully maintained.” 
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WARREN MOLDS 
for 
CHOCOLATE 


-Toprin Zuality 


The name Warren Bros. on chocolate molds has 
become the “symbol” of quality throughout the in- 
dustry. Improvement in design and manufacture have 





continued during the war period, and the post-war 
mold by Warren will be better than ever in per- 


formance and durability. 


With our new modern plant and expanded facilities 
we will be in a position to fulfill the immediate post- 


war requirements of the chocolate manufacturers. 


“For Years the Leading Manufacturer of Chocolate and Ice Cream Molds’’ 


KEEP ON BUYING HAPS a4) Bl :) cel-pa ele) aoe 
WAR BONDS ly Eppelsheimer & Co. 


York, N. Y. — Factory, Cranford, N. J 











R THINKING ABOUT OM ORROW:. 


? 


PRIORITY NEEDED FO 


(hocolate Problems 





If you're the Vice-President (or any other execu- 
tive) in Charge of Postwar Planning, it's quite 
possible that we may be of considerable help 
on questions relating to Chocolate Coatings and 
Flavoring. . . . Although wartime restrictions may 
prevent quantity shipment, we'll be glad to dis- 
cuss with you your requirements for the future. 
Experimental projects initiated now may save 


much valuable time later. 


Put Them ‘‘Up to Us” for Solution 


In addition to our varied line of standard *B*B* 

products, our long experience in blending choco- e COCOAS 

late and cocoas enables us to create formulas 

e@ COCOA BUTTER 

providing just the right features of richness, sweet- 

ness, body and color best suited to meet the e CHOCOLATE DROPS 
needs of Confectioners, Ice Cream Manufacturers, 

e@ CHOCOLATE LIQUOR 


Bakers, Dairies, etc. . . . Naturally, whatever you 


tell us regarding your plans will be treated 


e@ CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


confidentially, 


@ COCOA & CHOCOLATE LIQUOR COMBINATIONS 


FOUNDED 1900 
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VANILLA, FROM THE SHAPE 
OF THE POD, WAS FIRST CALLED 


“ . ¢ “MOLINET’ (A LITTLE MILL) WAS 
eneren ¢ ON Speen zd, THE NAME THE SPANIARDS GAVE 





~ienoypcliccnd — om THE VESSEL IN WHICH THE AZTECS 
STIRRED THEIR CHOCOLATE. 











CHOCOLATE WAS SO HEATING THAT THEY 
FORBADE ITS USE IN SUMMER SHOULD SEE 
US EAT CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM, CANDY 

AND MILK DRINKS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
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re Og CHOCOLATE MFG. co., MOUNT 70 F, 
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IN SPITE OF MAN-POWER SHORTAGES YOU CAN 
ACTUALLY STEP-UP PRODUCTION IMMEDIATELY. 
IMPROVE QUALITY AND CUT UNIT COST! 
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This is important news to confectioners! You can get 

all the advantages of soy flour without using valuable 

time or man-power for extensive tests or formula 
: ‘ 

changes. For Staley s uniform, bland soy flours can Many leading confectioners have discovered how little time 


be added to regular formulas with very slight changes. is needed to enjoy the advantages of soy flour—in in- 
creased production, improved product and decreased costs. 


And consider the benefits you get by using soy flour 
as an extra, enriching ingredient in your formulas! 


For example, you get increased production, extra 
yield, when soy flour is added as an extra ingredient. 


And you get a better product—unchanged in flavor, 
but improved in appearance and keeping qualities. 
And vastly improved in nutritive value, because of 
soy flour’s high-quality protein, vitamins and minerals. 











soy flour costs less than the average of other in- 


gredients. se 
The technical work necessary to adapt your formulas to 
There are other advantages, too! So why not find soy flour has probably already been done in Staley’s 
d ™ ‘ae hence f Staley’ d Technical Service Laboratory, oldest and largest in the 
out to ay the specific nefits o taley's modern, soy industry. Mail the coupon below for complete 
bland soy flours in your formulas? Simply mail the information. 


coupon—our years of experience are at your service. 


Pe eee eS Se SSeS eS ae eS eee 


x * w& k& * 


A. hk. STALEY 
Mfg. Co. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. MC-6 
Decatur, Illinois 


Please give me further information on the uses of 
soy flour in 


— << ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
—_—— = = ee ee oe a oe oe 


Industrial Sales Division, Decatur, Ill. Name... ......200ceceeveeeeeceresrensencens 
STALEY’S HI-FAT SOY FLOUR Address 
STALEY’S LO-FAT SOY FLOUR 
City State 


Canadian Representative: 
James L.. Doig, 6876 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 28, Quebec, Canada a ’ 
——— a co 
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Whitson is happy to present the 


Yu bynoed D042 


The whipping agent first-choice with candymakers 
is now four ways better! 


ol YOU REMEMBER the success you’ve 
had with the former Soyco, then you'll 
really appreciate this new, cost-cutting, 
uniform-quality, improved Soyco! 
Soyco has been used by leading candy 
manufacturers for years, but this new 
improved Soyco will over-top the quality 


results they’ve had in the past. Compare 
the new improved Soyco with the old 
product. You’ll not only find it better, but 
available at no extra cost! 


Constant experimentation has improved 
Soyco these four highly-important ways: 


] The new improved Soyco whips up toa greater increased volume 
* in syrup. Keeps cost down—quality up! 


2 The new improved Soyco has greater stability. The bubble 
* structure is smaller, which makes it about twice as stable as before! 


3 The new iniproved Soyco is whiter in color, and is practically 
e 


odorless and tasteless! 


4 The new improved Soyco is almost completely non-hygroscopic. 
® This resistance to humidity means far less trouble, far better results! 


If you have ever used this soy-derivative in 
your plant, you can be assured of greater satis- 
faction than ever before by ordering new im- 
proved Soyco now. If you have never used 


Soyco, send today for a test carton direct or 
through your broker. You can prove to your- 
self that the new improved Soyco will give 
you improved and more gratifying results! 





Whitson Products 


DIVISION OF THE BORDEN COMPANY 
350 Madison Avenue * New York 17, New York 
Canada Distributor: H. Lawton & Co., Toronto 
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EXCHANGE ORANGE OIL 


vor in your products than any other 
orange oil. 





First in America for 

Orange Flavor Because it’s made only of fruit from the 
Give it all your tests for quality, uni- “Sunkist” groves of California...in the 
formity, and strength. The results speak largest orange products plant in the 
for themselves! You’ll find Exchange world...accepted and reordered by men 
Oil of Orange puts more real orange fla- and women who know orange flavor. 





Copyright, 1945, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 


Distributed in the United States exclusively by 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC, 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors for: 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTAR‘O, CALIF, 


U. S. P. 


Producing Plant: 
THE EXCHANGE ORANGE PRODUCTS CO., ONTARIO, CALIF. 
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Keep your eye on the 


~ =FLOW-MASTER _— 





atc. US. PATENT OFFICE 


KOM-BI-NATOR 


You'll need one to meet competition! 


Here are a few of the things the 
FLOW-MASTER has actually 
accomplished for leading manu- 
facturers :-— 


Made old products more saleable 
by better appearance. 


It has improved the taste of some 
products by a better and more 
uniform dispersion of all com- 
ponents. 


It has extended the shelf life of 
products by creating a more ho- 
mogeneous cohesion of product 
ingredients. 


It has made possible the creation 
of many new products by better 
and more scientific processing 
technique. 


It invariably cuts the cost of man- 
ufacturing, because batch proces- 
sing im many cases can be 
converted into one continuous 
operation. 





It saves floor space, because it 
occupies less than four square 
feet. A highly versatile machine. 
Singly or in combination, it will 
Grind in a liquid media under 
steady hydraulic pressure. It will 
Emulsify—or Blend — Stabilize 
— Mix or Homogenize by an en- 
tirely new and more scientific 
principle. 


It is producing emulsions for 
various purposes by combining 
and stabilizing apparently in- 
compatible materials. 


The first cost of the FLOW- 
MASTER is comparatively low. 


Its upkeep is negligible because 
all moving parts are hydrauli- 
cally balanced. 


To the best of our knowledge, 
there is no other machine that 
has an automatic compensating 
wear control by which volu- 
metric efficiency is maintained 
against normal wear. 









There is an excellent opportunity for dis- 
” tributors in some available territories. 





" PROCESSED BY THE 
1.0W-MASTER_. 


| The finest thing that con 








/ 












THE FLOW-MASTER PUMP 
WITH SPEED REDUCER 






Ebe said of any product 


a 
| a . ® 


gga sghsoset 


MARCO CO. Inc., Third and Church Sts., Wilmington 50, Del. 


Re 
a 


THE FLOW-MASTER KOM-BI-NATOR 





Established 1936 
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V -E DAY was just a whistle stop on 


the road to Complete Victory! 


But it changed the outlook! A Military 


Peace does not usher in a Business Peace! 


Many manufacturers, with war expanded 
production facilities, are now realigning 


their sights on sectors of the Home 


Market. 
That will start a Sales Invasion! 


Pickrell & Craig Company offers you a 
market of 6 Million population, ready- 
to-hand. A prosperous area in which our 


Staff knows the Sales Channels intimate- 


V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
y 
V 


ly through years of close cooperation 

with its Wholesale and Retail outlets. 

We can build your lines into volume 

: Main Office and Warehouse, Louisville, Ky. 

Centrally located. Capacity 400 carloads. 

tion! Streamlined facilities. Unexcelled track- 
age facilities. Lowest insurance rates. 


quickly to cushion the shock of transi- 


Let’s Plan and Chart this Sales Invasion 


NOW! 





WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 10 FIT INTO YOUR POSTWAR PLANS. 
BE READY 10 GO IN THIS AREA WHEN THE "STARTING GATE IS SPRUNG!" 


PICKRELL & CRAIG CO. 
OTIS W. PICKRELL Established 1902—Incorporated 1910 SAMUEL MeDONALD 
President Secretary-Treasurer 
LAWRENCE K. TULEY B R O Kk E R ~ HARRY E. GATZ 
Vice President Vice President 
“A Selling Service That’s Different” 


LOUISVILLE MIDDLESBORO LEXINGTON 
Gateway of the South Heart of the Bluegrass 
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pry MILK... From LAND © LAKES... FoF 


WMO 





Up goes your quality...up go your 
sales...up go your profits...when you 
use QUALITY dry milk... the kind 
that comes from the Land O’ Lakes... 
most productive dairy region on earth. 


LAND 0’ LAKES 
DRY MILK 
is Quality-Controlled| 


From the world’s finest dairy farms... 
to our modern drying plants to your 
plant...every step of production is 
quality-controlled on Land O’ Lakes 
dry milks (nonfat, whole and butter- 
milk...both spray and roller process). 
Every shipment is laboratory checked! 
Establish a source of supply now! 





Write, wire or phone Land O’ Lakes Branches 


New York City 7,N.Y Charlotte 4, N. C. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Newark 5, N. J. Atlanta 2, Ga. Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Jamaica 2,1. 1.,N. Y. Kingston, Pa. Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. Boston 13, Mass. Detroit 16, Mich. 
Baltimore 1, Md. Spingfield 1, Mass. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Washington 4, D. C. New Haven 3, Conn. Chicago 7, lll. 
Richmond 20, Va. Providence 3, R. |. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


LAND OLAKES 


CREAMERIES, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


Also Famous For 


LAND O'LAKES SWEET CREAM BUTTER 
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Non-sweating gum is a reality when your recipes include Veg-A-Loid. 


Regardless of heat and humidity, gum made with Veg-A-Loid remains fresh. retains flavor, because 


this pure candy colloid acts to seal in moisture, even in excesses of 5 and 6 percent. 


Veg-A-Loid versatility assures a better quality. better tasting product. Its time and labor-saving 
characteristics permit big-batch, uniform manufacture. And you'll recognize the easy workability 


that means consistent product results under all conditions. 
Anticipate and eliminate summer gum sweating. Include Veg-A-Loid in your recipes. 


Test Veg-A-Loid in your plant at no cost, now. Write for Sample Recipe M. And for informa- 
tion or assistance on any production problem, write our Service Department. Cooperative Angermeier 


consultants are at your service. 


Y, H. Angeumeter ¢ Co. 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


rrr 


tg 


oe 245 Seventh shvenue, New York, N.Y. 
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VEWS ITEM: WPB Releases Food Machinery—-Page 23, The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, June, 1945. “The revocation of Limitation Order L-292 which controlled the pro- 
duction and delivery of food-processing machinery, has been announced by the W PB, in line 
with the national policy of stepping up the food program.” This does not mean that orders 
for SAVAGE equipment can be filled immediately since we must still wait for the avail- 
ability of raw materials from which to make the equipment before orders can be filled. In 
the meantime, keep your SAVAGE equipment in working order by calling on our repair 
service to prevent breakdown losses. 


rroovct ant SAVAGE is backing up our fighting men by maintaining the 

conssnes ef rusr savane equipment, which carries the SAVAGE name, in tip-top condition BACK 
so that the manufacture of “Candy, the fighting food”, is not slowed 

down. SAVAGE maintains a service department, wtich is ready to THE 


apt amy 
(aya) help you keep your SAVAGE equipment running. Our equipment ATTACK 





is built to take hard wear. Get longer service from these machines 





by keeping them in constant repair. There’s hardly a plant in the 





 SIORyS:) industry which does not have some piece of SAVAGE equipment, Buy 
Bole lta.cae.00b, giving faithful and efficient service. War Bonds 











°F , * —————_____ * 





. 
Candy 
Is 
cee . 
Fighting 
. 
Food! 
TILTING MIXER. Adaptable for caramel, nougat and coco- PORTABLE FIRE MIXER. Exclusive break back feature. 
nut batches. Double action agitator. Belt drive or motor Reduces labor cost. Motor drive only. Gas or Coke furnace. 
drive. Sizes 25, 35 an@ 50 :rallon. Sizes 12, 17 and 20 gallen capacity. 


Since 1855 


SAVAGE has given almost a century of service to manufacturing confection- 
ers. This long record of high-quality machinery production plus efficient repair 
service has made the name SAVAGE synonymous with candy machine quality. 








Savage Machines Will Help Speed Your Production. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 





2638 GLADYS AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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: Candy Manufacturers, Everywhere, U.S.A. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS: yovernment still wants large candy produc- 
tion for service men...war plants need candy supplies... 
Burrell Belting Know-How will help you maintain production 
by the proper installation of the correct Burrell Belt fo 
each job...our 31 years of experience in making specially 
designed belts for candy manufacturers fit us to fill your 


every belting need quickly and correctly...We'll be glad to 





help you figure out the size and type of belt you need for 
any job in your plant...Burrell Belts give longer lasting 
performance...Don't wait until you have a breakdown to 
order new Burrell Belts...Have a "Spare" on hand at all 
times as insurance against loss of production time...When 


you think of belts, think of Burrell Belts...Cali, write, 


2) 


r come in to see us for recommendations...It will help us 


pst 
i 


ill your order more efficiently if you give us accurate 





information on size and type when ordering. 











It Ils Profitable to... 


Let BURRELL belting “know-how” and the . . . Ten BURRELL stars help you! 
* CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting * Feed Table Belts (endless) 

* THIN-TEX CRACK-LESS Glazed Belting * Batch Roller Belts (patented) 

* Innerwoven Conveyor Belting * Caramel Cutter Boards 

* Caramel Cutter Belts * Cold Table Belts endless) 


* White Glazed Enrober Belting (Double texture; Single texture; Aero-weight). 
* Packaging Table Belts (Treated and Untreated) 
BURRELL holds a position of leadership in the belting field because, with the purchase of BURRELL 
belts, you... 


“"BUY PERFORMANCE" 





BURRELL BELTING CO. 401 So. Hermitage Av. Chicago 
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The Chemist Looks Through the Candy Plant 


By ALFRED E. LEIGHTON 


I the post-war period to the candy maker is regarded 
as a time when he will float a greater number of con- 
fections on the market and thereby broaden his line, he 
will but add to the general confusion and contribute iittle 
of value to this most challenging of our times. The 
present interlude affords a splendid opportunity for real 
development of the candy business if self-appraisal, con- 
structive thinking, research and experimentation, become 
the order of the day. 

It seems to the writer that as an industry, candy making 
has scarcely graduated from the home kitchen. It is true 
that large kettles, steam heat, and automatic packaging 
machinery are in general use. These alone, however, do 
not make a modern industry. Processes are still in the 
adolescent stage, and the advantages of applied science 
are largely unutilized. It is, therefore, time for the 
candy business to go to college and graduate as master 
of arts. 


Someone recently deplored the passing of the old-time 
candy maker, and that young men were no longer being 
trained in the art. On examination this is not the tragedy 
that it appears to be on first sight. The processes of 
candy follow well-known physical and chemical laws, 
and because of this can be developed by chemists, tech- 
nologists, and engineers working in conjunction with 
candy men and others skilled in the confectionery arts. 
If there be tragedy at all in the picture, it is that the 
industry has not employed available scientific knowledge 
to any extent in solving its product problems. 


W hat Is Wrong With Candy Making 


This can be determined best by every organization for 
itself, if collectively, it will take a walk through its own 
plant, and with critical eyes examine its processes and 
check off the following affirmatively or otherwise. 


1. Do processes flow smoothly, without doubling back 
and forth, up and down? 

2. Are they properly timed to get the utmost in pro- 
duction per unit of floor space occupied? 

3. Are processes wasteful of men, machinery and sup. 
plies? 

4. Is the candy made, the highest possible quality 
from the ingredients used? 

5. Is the factory clean and sanitary—as clean as it 
should be? 

6. Are the working habits and facilities for workers 
likewise clean and sanitary as they should be in a fac- 
tory making food for people to eat? 

7. Is candy cooking done in batches, or is it a con- 
tinuous process? 

9. Is temperature control in processing dependable? 

10. If a standard line is being manufactured is quality 
uniform, or does it vary from day to day. 

11. Are chemical, bacteriological and inspection con- 
trols of purchases and finished products, being main- 
tained? 

12. Is there any research or experimental work along 
lines of product and process improvement proceeding? 

If what is seen in this walk is not mostly favorable then 
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there is room for post war planning improvement and 
advance by making them so, commencing immediately. 


What About Post War Plans 

Expansion of one’s line and increasing one’s output 
is desirable, but instead of concentrating upon a duplica- 
tion of some existing candy that may be a good seller 
if included in one’s line, why not devote more thought 
and energy along lines of processing economics. 

It has been said with some truth that if you aim at 
nothing you will surely hit it. So aim at something and 
let your aim be to improve your methods of making 
candy and so effect economies in manufacturing costs 
that you are thereby enabled to give more and better 
candy to the consumer for his nickel or penny, as the 
case may be. Aim for greater productivity per machine, 
per unit of floor space occupied, per man hour. Aim for 
greater efficiency of cooking and cooling procedures, 
more standardization, less loss of time between operations 
of filling and emptying, less waste, less salvage, longer 
shelf life, more consumer acceptance. 

Cooking 

Present methods of cooking are anything but efficient. 
In order to raise the temperature of any substance we 
depend on one or more of the following means of heat 
transference. 1. CONDUCTION. 2. RADIATION, 3. 
CONVECTION. 

Conduction involves the bringing of the substance to 
be heated into contact with the heat source, and then 
depending upon the ability of the substance heated, to 
pass such heat gained, to part after part, until the whole 
is uniformly heated. Radiation is the emission of heat 
rays from one source of heat and its reception by an- 
other substance. Convection is the passage of heat by 
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the setting up of internal currents continuously circu- 
lating whereby warm or heated particles pass on their 
heat to other particles in a process of repetition. 


Obviously, in the cooking of candy, conduction is the 
principal method of heat transfer within the mass to be 
cooked. Radiation is inefficient and convection of limited 
value due to the viscous nature of the mass to be cooked. 
This even effects our process of conductive heat transfer, 
so scrapers and agitators are used to keep masses in 
movement and bring all parts in contact with the source 
of heat and overcome excessive local action which would 
cause burning or scorching. 


As the cooking batch loses water it becomes more 
viscous and more expensive to finish. The extent of the 
heating surface or its area is small in relation to the 
mass of material to be cooked in the usual kettle, hence 
the whole process is inefficient, especially when con- 
sideration is given to the time taken to fill a kettle, to 
warm up its contents and to empty same after cooking is 
completed, as in all batch processes. 


Why Not Continuous Cooking 


The so-called continuous cooking where practised is 
really intermittent or batch cooking, only larger batches 
are cooked. Continuous cooking is cooking that starts 
with syrup blends at one point of a system, and con- 
tinues without stopping for loading or unloading of 
cooking apparatus-—in other words the mass to be cooked 
enters at one or more points of a heating system and 
leaves as a completely cooked mass at another in a con- 
stant and preferably unvarying speed, and in a con- 
tinuous stream. Other industries employ continuous 
processes of heating and cooking why cannot the candy 
industry do likewise? The difficulties are not insur- 
mountable and will respond to imagination and tech- 
nological talent, properly applied. The whole of this 
business is waiting to be exploited. 


Electronic Heating 


This is magic that intrigues—it would be ideal if we 
could so harness a system of heating that all parts are 
heated uniformly and at one time. The center as soon as 
the outside, and all parts in between, as soon and as uni- 
formly as the center. Alas, this seems a long way off 
at present. Not even around the corner so far as we 
know. It is true that small parcels can be heated by 
electronic systems—but the advent of the commercially 
feasible and desirable system, that will cook large masses 
of candy materials economically, is not near. 


The subject of candy cooking has ramifications. The 
use of high pressure steam and copper vessels are some 
of them. Makers of stainless steel are trying to exploit 
their product in the candy field, and it seems desirable 
that they should. There is, however, the poorer heat 
conductivity of the metal to be taken into consideration. 
There may be other things to offset this, especially if 
stainless steel equipped plants can be harnessed to 
“Dowtherm” heating systems that work at low pressures. 


What has been said about continuous heating applies 
in some measure to continuous cooling and to continuity 
of processing throughout the plant, and to the gains to 
be so made in the greater yields per unit of space de- 
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voted to such systems. At this point it should be possible 
to interest the machinery makers. It is to their ad- 
vantage to do some research work on the subject. of 
adapting their machinery to candy maker’s needs so that 
suitable units can be sold to the industry generally. 


Uniformity and Standardization of Procedures 


This should be the rule wherever a standard item is be- 
ing manufactured. It always seems haphazard and a mat- 
ter of personal equation when the candy cook has to rely 
on indicators of end point such as medium hard, or soft 
ball and the other end points used by the cook to deter- 
mine the finish. Cooking like every other process in- 
volving temperature changes, can and should be con- 
trolled by properly designed temperature indicating de- 
vices. The use of such should be routine in every weil 
conducted and modern candy factory. 


Modernizing the Candy Plant 

Plans for post-war development that ignore process 
flow will be incomplete. Raw materials should arrive at 
a given point in the factory and progress in an orderly 
and preferably unilateral way through various processing 
stages until at last the shipping point for the finished 
packaged goods is reached. Any system that does not 
proceed in a uniform way but has to change direction 
up and down, back and forth, is unlikely to give the 
utmost in manufacturing economy. 


Sanitation in the Plant 


That “cleanliness is next to godliness” is as true for 
the candy plant as it should be true for every plant 
manufacturing foodstuffs. It should be superfluous to 
touch upon anything so obvious, never-the-less the rule 
cannot be over-stressed. The nature of the raw materials 
used in candy making are such as lend themselves to 
spoilage by a variety of agents, rodents, insects, care- 
lessness and plain indifference. 


Every effort should be made to eliminate these factors 
whenever it is found that they are responsible for damage 
and losses of material. Suitable rodent and insect proof- 
ing of premises, together with constant vigilance to see 
that conditions are not made favorable for re-entry of 
contaminants, should be the invariable rule in every 
plant. At no point should our code of hygiene be in- 
vaded or permitted to break down. Raw _ materials 
should be inspected routinely to make sure that they are 
not responsible for bringing filth into the factory. 


Proper plant facilities should be provided at all times 
and factory practices so set up, that the matter of good 
housekeeping can be easily maintained. The personal 
habits and unthinking and unhygienic practices of work 
people should be under scrutiny and corrected when 
necessary. 


Post-war plans can profitably be made to embrace any 
or all of the foregoing, depending upon the plant and 
its facilities. No plans will be complete without such 
consideration, nor without projected execution by in- 
dividuals whenever possible. Some items mentioned 
here can well be the subject of combined effort by the 
industry as a whole through its own association, or the 
agency of trade associates allied to it. 
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NCA Holds Chicago Meeting 
For Local Confectioners 


The preliminary program of the NCA, Chicago local 
meeting which was held in the Red Lacquer Room, 
Palmer House, on June 7, is presented here. A more 
detailed story of this meeting will appear in the July 
issue of The Manufacturing Confectioner. 

Mr. Wm. J. Lavery, Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, was 
general program chairman. Mr. Wm. Fette, Jr., Schutter 
Candy Co.; Mr. C. O. Mathies, Walter H. Johnson 
Candy Co.; Mr. W. M. Cribbs, National Candy Co., 
Veribrite Factory; and Mr. E. W. Walters, King Cole Co., 
all of Chicago, assisted Mr. Lavery. 

The morning session was occupied by short discus- 
sions of pertinent problems facing the candy manufac- 
turer today. Such things as Sanitation, Lighting and 
Health were discussed. A Report of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory was made by Dr. H. H. Hall, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, New Orleans, La. Capt. 
Vernon White, Subsistence Research & Development 
Laboratory, U. S. Quartermaster Corps, Chicago, dis- 
cussed New Products & New Ingredients. 

Employer and Employee Relations was the subject 
presented by Mr. Ivan F. Baldus, Mars, Inc., Chicago 
while Mr. G. B. Cox, Curtiss Candy Co., discussed Re- 
employment of Returning Veterans, (See The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, March, 1945, Page 27, for 
a report on the work being done by Curtiss Candy Co., in 
re-employing returned veterans). Mr. Leslie Estep, Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, talked on Employee Train- 
ing. The Morning session then adjourned for luncheon 
followed by the afternoon discussions: 

What Can Business Expect (general): Sugar, by E. 
O. Blomquist, Vice President, E. J. Brach & Sons, Chi- 
cago; Corn Products; Chocolate, John Warfield, Warfield 
Chocolate Co., Chicago; Fats and Oils by G. Norman 
Bruce, Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago; Milk Products, 
Robert Ratcliffe, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago; Peanuts 
and Nut Meats, George Hartnett, Marwood. Inc.. Chi- 
cago; Containers, J. V. Spachner, Vice President, Con- 
tainer Corporation, Chicago; Report on NCA member- 
ship, Walter W. Kolbe, Chairman, Illinois Commitiee, 
Reed Candy Co., Chicago. 

A panel discussion of the problems of Manufacturer- 
Jobber relations was held with representatives of each 
side taking part. A question and answer period fol- 
lowed the panel. At 6:30, dinner was served, sponsored 
by the Council on Candy, for local candy manufacturers. 
suppliers, distributors, and salesmen. 


WPB Releases Food Machinery 


The revocation of Limitation Order L-292, which con- 
trolled the production and delivery of food-processing 
machinery, was announced recently by the War Pro- 
duction Board. The revocation was effective May 15. 
WPB said that its revocation of this order was in line 
with the national policy of stepping up the food pro- 
gram. The question of materials and manpower, WPB 
said, now the chief factors holding up increased produc- 
tion of these items, is being given careful study. 


WFO 109 Terminated 


War Food Order 109, under which a 100 percent set- 
aside of soluble coffee has been in effect since August 1, 
1944, has been terminated, effective June 1. the War 
Food Administration announced May 31. Order is term. 
inated because it is believed the military can obtain 
enough by normal procurement methods, leaving the 
bulk of the production for civilians. 
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National Candy Reorganizes 
Manufacturing Department 


National Candy Company’s Consolidated Factories in 
St. Louis announces the re-organization of the manutac- 
turing department, according to Samuel T. Gay, General 
Manager. The appoint- 
ments are effective June 


1, 1945. 
Frank T. Glenn, of 


Chicago has been named 
General Superintendent 
in charge of manufactur- 
ing at Consolidated Fac- 
tories. Mr. Gays an- 
nouncement further dis- 
closes that four new su- 
perintendents have been 
named. These positions 
have been filled with M. 
R. Revene from New York 
and by the promotions 
of Joseph H. Schneider, 

Mr. Frank T. Glenn J. Charles Fussner and 
John E. Wolf, three regular Consolidated men. 


Frank Glenn has had many years of experience in 
the confectionery industry, having started in this busi- 
ness as a very young main at a factory of one of his 
relatives. 


During the past nineteen years he has been connected 
with two large Chicago confectionery manufacturers in 
the capacity of superintendent and comes to Consolidated 
Factories well qualified to assume his new duties. 


M. R. Revene, another newcomer to Consolidated Fac- 
tories, and one of the four new superintendents, comes 
from ‘New York state where he spent twenty-four vears 
connected with the food products industry, eighteen of 
which were spent with candy manufacturers in New 
York and other eastern states, where he served in the 
capacity of Factory Manager and Superintendent. 


Joseph H. Schneider, formerly assistant superintendent 
has been promoted to superintendent. He started in the 
shipping room at the old Walter Factory, 3rd and Walnut 
in St. Louis, twenty-nine years ago, and has been con- 
nected with the candy business at the Walter Factory 
and the Seward Factory of St. Louis, now a part of 
National Candy Company. At one time he operated his 
own candy factory. He came to Consolidated Factories 
in 1929 to take charge of the Enrober Department, and 
in 1938 was promoted to the factory office and assigned 
the work of scheduling and production. 


J. Charles Fussner has been promoted to superintend- 
ent. He started to work at the old Peckham Factory. 7th 
and Spruce in St. Louis in 1922 as timekeeper and later 
worked as cost clerk and had charge of the payroll and 
the First Aid Department. In 1929 he came to Con- 
solidated Factories in the same capacity. He is chair- 
man of the Safety Committee and recently has been as- 
signed the personnel work at this factory. 


John Wolf has been promoted to Superintendent in 
charge of Maintenance. He started working part-time at 
Consolidated Factories in 1932, working on tools and 
dies. Later he took a permanent job doing maintenance 
work and worked in that department for ten years. On 
April 1, 1942, he was promoted to Plant Engineer. 
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A view of the Schrafft mogul depart- 
ment is shown at the left. Lower left: 
The beating department. There is one 
more beater at the far end of the line 
which is not shown. Lower right: This 
view of the Charlestown factory shows 
a portion of the box factory. The cover 
photo on this issue is of the Schrafft, 
Charlestown, Mass., factory. This com- 
pany maintains another smaller plant 


in New York City. 


84 Years of Fame and Growth Based on Quality Candy Production 


he candy manufacturing plant of 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corpora- 
tion, located at the foot of historic 
Bunker Hill, in the Charlestown Dis- 
trict of Boston, is one of the largest 
of its kind in the country. Estab- 
lished 84 years ago, as a modest 
little candy shop, the growth of the 
Schrafft business has paralleled the 
development of modern industry in 
New England. 

William F. Schrafft, its founder, 
was descended from generations of 
innkeepers, famed far and wide for 
the excellence of their food. Then 
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young in years, but possessing a 
background of broad experience as 
a master confectioner. and with his 
wife as an able and _ resourceful 


partner, William F. Schrafft began 
making candy in an_ over-sized 


kitchen, staffed by four or five men 
and girls. 

He instilled in those who worked 
with him the necessity for the ut- 
most care and thoroughness in every 
step of the manufacturing process. 
The cardinal principles which he 
laid down have been steadfastly 
maintained through the years, and 


> 


have made the name “Schrafft’s’ 
popularly recognized, from Coast to 
Coast, as a symbol of the highest 
quality in confections. 

The first candies made in the 
little candy shop were gum drops 
and they were soon in much de- 
mand. Encouraged by the success 
which his gum drops had attained, 
William F. Schrafft introduced other 
types of confections, which imme- 
diately caught the fancy of people 
who, by then, were coming to the 
Schrafft store in ever-increasing 
numbers. 
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As a natural consequence, some 
of the leading merchants in Boston, 
finding that their customers liked 
Schrafft’s Candies, began to buy 
them at wholesale, and before long 
the business had grown to such an 
extent that larger quarters were nec- 
essary. 

Business Grew Rapidly 

Again and again it became neces- 
sary to move to larger establish- 
ments, due to the constantly increas- 
ing demand for Schrafft’s Candies. 
which spread across the country as 
the years went by. In 1895 two 
sons of the founder, William E. and 
George F. Schrafft, were taken into 
partnership in the firm which was 
later to be known as W. F. Schrafft 
& Sons Corporation—the name under 
which the business has been operated 
ever since. 

In 1925 it was decided to build 
a new factory building, to incor- 
porate the utmost in modern func- 
tional design and straight-line pro- 
duction methods. Architects and 
engineers were commissioned, the 
site for the new building was sel- 
lected. and plans began to take 
shape. The principal candy factories 
abroad as well as in this country were 
visited. Several executives made one 
or more trips to England, France, 
Germany and Switzerland, to study 
and report on the most modern 
methods and equipment in use. 
Plans were then drawn by the engi- 
neers and re-drawn, until eventually 
the management was convinced that 
every detail had been given proper 
consideration. 

Three years later the beautiful 
manufacturing plant of W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corporation was com- 
pleted. fully equipped with machin- 





The view below shows a corner of the fancy packing 
department. 
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ery of the most up-to-date type—a 
monument to the founder, a tribute 
to the development of the confec- 
tionery industry in America. 

The management of the business 
has always remained in the Schrafft 
family. Willam E. Schrafft, Presi- 
dent of the Corporation at the time 
the new factory was placed in opera- 
tion, resigned in 1930 to become 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
position which he still holds. Al- 
though the operative management of 
the business is now in the trained 
capable hands of his two nephews, 
William V. Wallburg, President, and 
George F. Wallburg, Treasurer, Wil- 
liam E. Schrafft still exerts an ac- 
tive influence in the business. 

The Schrafft factory, 480 feet long, 
200 feet wide and 171 feet to the 
top of the clock tower, contains 
675,000 square feet of floor space 
and is open to fresh air and sun- 
shine on all sides. 

In the Manufacturing Departments 
the air is washed, purified and con- 
ditioned as to temperature and hu- 
midity to meet the requirements of 
varied processes. Regardless of the 
outside temperature and humidity. 
the air inside the plant is controlled 
and kept at any desired point. 

In the finished stockrooms 9,000.- 
000 pounds of candy can be stored 
under ideal conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity. This insures the 
prompt shipment of fresh candy at 
all times. 

The company operates its own 
power plant, generating over 1,700 
kilowatts of electricity per hour 
sufficient for the needs of a town 
with a population of 10,000. 

Schrafft's method of making 
Cream centers is unique. In large 


This view 


copper kettles, as shown in the il- 
lustration, refined sugar in 1,000-lb. 
batches is boiled, under close super- 
vision, to a clear syrup. The syrup 
then flows by gravity through cool- 
ing coils to Cream beaters on the 
floor below (also pictured here), 
where flavoring is added. This in- 
genious Cream beater was devised 
and built by Schrafft engineers, and 
plays a most significant part in cre- 
ating consistently smooth,  taste- 
tempting Cream centers for Schrafft’s 
Chocolates. 

After the beating process has 
stirred the syrup into a rich, creamy 
fondant, it drops by gravity to the 
next lower floor, where the mogul 
machines are located. Here the fon- 
dant is cast in corn starch moulds. 
The moulding trays pass along a 
belt to air-conditioned storage rooms, 
where the centers are mellowed to 
the proper degree for chocolate coat- 
ing. They are then brought back to 
the mogul machines where, after be- 
ing freed from starch, they are con- 
veyed to the enrobing machines on 
the floor beneath. 

In the Enrober Dipping Room, 
illustrated, from 75,000 to 100,000 
pounds of confections per day are 
coated with chocolate. 

Schrafft's Roasting Process 

Unlike the cocoa bean roasting pro- 
cess in common use, Schrafft's ex- 
clusive method of roasting the beans 
is such that they do not come in 
direct contact with smoke and other 
products of combustion, but flow 
through a long spiral, with a cur- 
rent of clean hot air flowing through 
them. This method prevents both 
the bitterness of chocolate flavor 
which results from over-roasting and 
the harsh taste that often is present 





— 


illustrates belt packing of the Schraift 


candies. 
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when cocoa beans are under-roasted, 
as both the temperature and the vol- 
ume of air are rigidly controlled. 
And—what is especially important— 
the unpleasant flavor caused by con- 
tact with the residue of combustion 
is avoided by this process. 

In Schrafft’s fully equipped labora- 
tory, raw materials, goods in process 
and finished products are constantly 
tested, checked and scientifically con- 
trolled by skilled personnel. In ad- 
dition, Schrafft’s works laboratory 
a pilot plant for experimental choco- 
late-making—functions as a source 
of new developments in candy manu- 
facturing. Here new formulae and 
new processing methods are created 
and tested. 

Science aids Schrafft’s in unusual 
ways. For example, as soon as cocoa 
beans and certain other raw materials 
arrive at the factory, they are placed 
on trucks and wheeled into a vacuum 
chamber where they are subjected 
to purifying gases. This process in- 
sures positive sterilization. Also, raw 
materials may pick up metallic par- 
ticles scarcely visible to the eye. 








The striking photograph 
on the left. shows the 
boiling kettles. Note the 
cleanliness and well-light- 
ed condition of this room. 


The photograph on the 
right shows a close-up of 
one of the fondant beat- 
ers. This picture is used 
through the courtesy of 
the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society. Below: 
The photograph below il- 
lustrates a battery of en- 
robers in the plant. 


These are removed by electromagnets 
before the materials are processed. 
However, the finished Candies are ac- 
tually X-Rayed for the detection of 
any hard substances which might pos- 
sibly have slipped by the rigid human 
eye inspection. Every box goes under 
the X-Ray before it is ready for the 
public. 

Schrafft’s makes its own Coatings. 
prepares its own Vanilla Extract and 
produces most of its flavorings. The 
factory contains a large and well- 
equipped Printing Plant and Box 
Factory, where the bulk of its Pack- 
ages are made. 

Quantity production of candies of 
high quality requires painstaking at- 
tention to every procedure- procure- 


ment of the finest ingredients—high- 
ly trained personnel — exactness of 
formula—precision machinery — ab- 


solute cleanliness—and exactly the 
right conditions of temperature and 
humidity at each stage of manufac- 
ture. 

No effort is spared, at any stage 
in the process, to make certain that 
the purity, uniform high quality and 


delicious flavor of their chocolates 
shall be maintained. 

Today W. F. Schrafft & Sons Cor- 
poration, now merged with the Frank 
G. Shattuck Company, caters to the 
national sweet tooth on a volume 
basis. The combined companies oper- 
ate, in addition to the Boston plant, 
a smaller factory in New York City. 
They have 44 retail stores, and own 
and operate one of the country’s most 
famous chains of restraurants. How- 
ever, a very large proportion of the 
candy business of the W. F. Schrafit 
& Sons Corporation, is wholesale, and 
most of the manufacturing to meet 
these needs is done at the Boston 
plant. 

Schrafft’s Candies are supplied to 
retail dealers through a relatively 
small, selected group of wholesale 
distributors, strategically located to 
provide nation-wide coverage. 

In spite of the vast facilities for 
the manufacture and storage of fine 
candies at the factory, the exigencies 
of the war emergency have reduced 
the volume of Schrafft’s Chocolates 
available for civilian use. 

















Aromatios-“Cinderella” Candy Ingredients 


By W. H. CHILDS 






Technical Editor 


Anabel. benzaldehyde, cinnamic aldehyde, eugenol, 
ionone, methyl anthranilate, methyl salicylate, and 
phenylethyl alcohol are just a few names of chemicals 
classed as “Aromatics”—important ingredients of candy, 
helping to make it a delicious food. 

Spices were probably our first flavorings, and ginger, 
nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon and cassia made delightful 
flavoring for confectionery and bakery products. Chem- 
ists learned that many of nature’s products varied due to 
climate, soil, etc. and also that the chief ingredients of 
spices and herbs could be prepared in a form more con- 
centrated and uniform than the original material. Es- 
sential oils, the odoriferous volatile constituents of 
plants carrying the aroma, have largely replaced the use 
of spices as flavorings for candy. To the chemists who 
have coped with and solved problems associated with the 
essential oils, much credit must be given: we think of 
these oils as commonplace and too often misuse them, 
forgetting that ever they may deteriorate. 

Demands of the public have been insatiable: more 
flavors than the spices provided were tantamount to 
greater acceptance of candy. Fruits are no innovation to 
the candy maker. These have proved advantageous in 
many types of candies. But for the higher cooked con- 
fections, natural fruit or vegetable extractives are un- 
suitable. The heat of cooking volatilizes much of their 
desirable flavor and aroma. And, too, for many candies, 
the cost of these so-called natural flavors has limited their 
use. 


The sales of synthetic aromatic chemicals will best give 


Chemistry has played its part in helping the confec- 
tionery industry by making available the so-called syn- 
thetic flavors. Criticism has been leveled at the syn- 
thetic flavors by some people in that they are not faithful 
reproductions of the natural flavors. While the chemist 
has done much work towards finding out the components 
of the natural flavoring ingredients, in the case of many 
of the fruits, complete results have not been obtained 
as yet. When it is considered that some of nature’s 
flavors are made up of as many as 20 or more definite 
chemical compounds, it is easy to see why the chemistry 
of flavoring is a complicated study. 

The many flavor companies are just as much interest- 
ed in improving their products as the candy maker is in 
securing better flavors. Studies are continually being 
conducted by their chemists with the result that improved 
products are constantly being developed. 

The question of whether natural flavor materials are 
really required to make the finest quality of flavors, or 
whether synthetics can replace them entirely, is revived 
periodically. If you take the time to ask the flavor 
chemist this question, he will tell you that it takes both 
naturals and synthetics to make a superior product. 

During the First World War, America was quite de- 
pendent upon Germany for many synthetic flavor bases. 
The high prices received for vanillin and similar aro- 
matics are responsible for American chemists entering 
the field of synthetic aromatics. This was very good in- 
surance for us civilians as can be readily seen in the 


an idea of the size of this industry. A few chemicals entering 


into flavors used in the confectionery industry are of in‘erest. The figures are in pounds; the source for this data 
is the U. S. Tariff Commission. 








Class and item 1938 1940 1942 1943 

BENZENOID: 

Amyl cinnamic aldehyde 47,092 77,991 66,236 36,957 

Anisic aldehyde 32,101 62,785 39,422 

Cinnamic alcohol .. Ee ae ee 19,477 

Ethyl benzoate __............. ‘. 1,079 1,635 1,102 1,543 

Methyl anthranilate 33,078 

Methyl salicylate __... 1,319,395 1,486,791 2,312,461 2,699,387 

Vanillin 454,948 619,407 694,067 683,963 
TERPENOID: 

REE os thteesininies petanacane 21,448 32,151 27,768 22.595 

lonone 36,962 74,739 53,208 11,630 
HETEROCYCLIC: 

Coumarin __........ 154,460 217,634 284,193 222.287 

Heliotropin 29,124 
ACYCLIC: 

Ethyl butyrate pehiiiiges 47,668 67,182 

I I enh cunnisieiiniens dianianiinstatil 2,923 4,529 9.874 8.964 
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1942 1943 
Pounds Cost Pounds Cost 
SS Ee a ae eee ene 745,000 $1,775,000 640,000 $2,118,000 
I Te a er 213,000 458.000 187,000 368,000 
NR e202 Se 18,000 175,000 15,000 122.000 
Pure Vanilla ......... : wba 257,000 389,000 331,000 599.000 
Other Flavoring Extracts. 385,000 544,000 477,000 608,000 





The U. S. Department of Commerce is the source for the above breakdown of the amounts of flavors used 
by the confectionery industry. 


case of menthol. Japanese peppermint oil, formerly was 
the chief source of menthol, an important ingredient of 
cough drops. But the chemists had found a means of 
making synthetic menthol some years ago and it is 
questionable if we return to the natural products after 
the war: at least, then, we shall have a domestic insur- 
ance for an“ adequate supply for medicinal use. 

The Second World War has been entirely different 
than the First World War in that many of our natural 
products have been eliminated from commerce. Cinna- 
mon, cassia, anise, to name only a few, essential oils 
have been scarce. Without the foresight of the scientists 
and compounders of our flavor experts, the candy in- 
dustry would have been in dire straights. 


Synthetic flavor materials may be broadly grouped as 
cyclic and acyclic compounds. The cyclic products 
consist of benzenoid compounds( derivatives of benzene 
and its homologs) and heterocyclic compounds. Ter- 
penoid derivatives are found in both cyclic and acyclic 
groups: These broad categories may be further sub- 
divided into classes of alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, 
esters, ethers, acids, and lactones. Esters, offspring of 
the reaction between alcohols and acids, are the prin- 
cipal odor bearers of fruits and flowers. 


Distinctive Odor and Flavor 


While a large number of synthetic organic chemicals 
have distinctive odor and taste qualities, many of them 
are not included in the broad group of flavor and per- 
fume materials. Ethyl and butyl acetates are examples 
of compounds which, although possessing aromatic 
properties, are preponderantly used in the industrial 
field, as solvents and plasticizers. 

Methyl salicylate makes a very fine replacement for 
wintergreen oil: indeed, it is well nigh impossible to 
differentiate between the two. But ethyl butyrate is not 
pineapple flavor any more than methyl anthranilate is 
grape flavor. But having the knowledge of the many 
synthetics at their disposal enabled the chemists in the 
flavoring industry to provide us with greatly needed 
substitutes during the past years of world conflict. Cin- 
namic aldehyde plus the skill of the flavor compounder 
met our cinnamon taste requirements quite well. Ability 
to make innumerable combinations of the hundreds of 
aromatic chemicals makes possible an infinite variety 
of finished flavors. 


In many phases of chemical manufacture, one can 
take advantage of physical constants: the specific grav- 
ity, optical rotation, boiling point, melting point, etc.. 
and determine whether or not it is of a passing grade. 
But not so with the aromatics. The material may pass 
all of these tests; it may show a purity analysis higher 
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than that of other lots which have been approved. But 
if it can’t get past the discriminating nose of the flavor 
compounder, it won't do. The impurity in it may be 
too small to be detected by ordinary methods of chemical 
analysis, but be of a nature that throws the odor off. 


That is why the manufacture of synthetic aromatic 
chemicals and the compounding of flavors will continue 
to remain a specialty business. Such production de- 
mands the know-how of experience, plus painstaking 
detail of every step of manufacture, with constant su- 
pervision of chemists and perfumers with years of ex- 
perience in the art. 


For this reason, the manufacture of this class of 
products has been carried on by relatively small organ- 
izations: small, that is, in relation to the manufacture of 
bulk chemicals. 


Large Flavor Usage 


It would appear from the above chart, that $3,341.000 
worth of flavors were used in 1942 and $3,815,000 in 
1943 in the confectionery industry. 

Unreported, are all the products which contribute 
flavor, such as fruits, chocolate, molasses, honey, etc. 
and which are not commonly thought of as flavors. 
Sizable figures and yet they dwindle when the produc- 
tion of candy is considered. 2,561,000,000 pounds of 
candy in 1943 and 2,519,000,000 pounds in 1942 make 
flavor costs almost an insignificant figure. per pound of 
candy. Yet flavor is far from being an insignificant in- 
gredient—it is one of the most important, blending with 
common ingredients to form the most delightful candies 
imaginable. 


The present war has stimulated a greater interest in 
synthetic aromatics, and scientific and technological ad- 
vances made during the war regarding the manufacture, 
as well as the proved worth of these products. in new and 
unique formulations, will undoubtedly bring about an 
even broader consumer demand for them and a corre- 
spondingly larger consumption in the post-war years. 

We have been taught much of the romance of the 
spices but no less romantic is the story of the synthetic 
flavors. Vanillin is only 71 years old, synthetically 
speaking, being first made by Tiemann in 1874 and 
selling for $800 per pound then. So when you open 
your flavor catalog and study the almost endless list of 
flavors offered, remember there is scientific 
behind the names listed. 


romance 


Based on “War Ups Sales of Synthetic Savors” by J. 
\. Taylor, Chemical Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, which appeared in Domestic Com- 
merce, Vol. 33, No. 3 (March 1945) and “Synthetic 
Aromatics and Natural Oils,” which appeared in The 
Givaudanian, May 1945. 
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TECHNICAL LIMTSRATURE DIGEST 


Survey of American Eucalyptus Oils (Part 1) 


Dr. Ernest Guenther, The Amer. Perfumer, Vol. 46, 
No. 12 (1944)—THIS describes the present status of the 
industry in Argentina and Uraguay, Brazil, Columbia, 
Guatemala, Mexico and the U. S. (California). Some 
tables of typical analysis of the oils are given. 


America’s Agar Industry (Part 1) 


C. K. Tseng, Food Industries, Vol. 17, No. 1 (1945)- 
THIS article gives the history and technology of agar 
and the establishment of the industry in the U. S. with 
production data for the past 20 years. 


America’s Agar Industry (Part 2) 
C. K. Tseng, Food Industries, V ol. 17, No. 2 (1945) 


Sources of the agarphytes, methods and costs of har- 
vesting, and details of the manufacturing process are 
given with a flow diagram illustrating the process. 


Adding Vitamins to Candies 


G. F. Siemers, Food Industries, Vol. 17, No. 2 (1945) 
—The author suggests minimum content of thiamin, 
riboflavin and niacin per pound of enriched candies. 
The specifications of the Quartermaster Corps for as- 
corbic acid fortified hard candy are given. The vitamins 
may be added to chocolate premix, fondant or sugar 
premix. “It is advisable for each candy manufacturer 
to investigate the vitamin losses in his particular pro- 
cessing before planning commercial production of forti- 
fied goods.” 


Progress Made in Food and Nutrition in 
Spite of Wartime Handicaps 


Charles Glen King, Chem. & Eng. News, Vol. 23, No. 
2 (1945)——Quality and quantity of food improved dur- 
ing 1944, but a single unfavorable season for a major 
crop would upset war industries as well as food pro- 
gram. Fundamental advances were made in science of 
nutrition, particularly in evaluating human protein re- 
quirements, and important basic work was done on 
amino acids and several vitamins. 


Taste and Flavours, No. 2 (3 Parts) 


Dr. H. A. Showalter, Food in Canada, Vol. 5, No. | 
(1945)—The measurement of taste by “taste panels,” 
simple chemical tests, odor testing and “touch” factors 
are discussed. 


Taste and Flavours, No. 3 (3 Parts) 


Dr. H. A. Showalter, Food in Canada, Vol. 5, No. 2 
(1945)—This deals with the application of flavour 
knowledge to processing. The author gives what he 
calls the “fundamentals” and the “harmonics” of flavors 
—two groups of every flavor. Cinnamon oil is used to 
illustrate this principle; the “harmonics” determine the 
quality of the oil; and with cinnamon, cinnamic alde- 
hyde (major ingredient) is the “fundamental,” while 
the lesser ingredients, benzaldehyde, salicylic aldehyde. 
coumarin, cinnamic acid, etc., are the “harmonics.” 


Survey of American Eucalyptus Oils (Part 2) 


Dr. Ernest Guenther, The Amer. Perfumer, Vol. 47, 
No. 1 (1945)—Oil of eucalyptus citrodora and allied 
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“perfume” eucalyptus oils are discussed under method 
of planting, harvesting and distilling in Brazil, Guate- 
mala and the U. S. Properties of the oils are given. 


Color Affects One's Ability to Judge Flavor 


Eileen Neumann, The Amer. Perjumer, Vol. 47, No. 
2 (1945)—How and why the food chemist uses color 
to enhance his products. Eighteen certified food colors 
are available for use. Study on beverage tasting and 
influence of color on flavor is given. 


Why Glycerin Becomes Essential 
To the Flavor Industry 


Georgia Leffingwell, The Amer. Perfumer, Vol. 47, 
Vo. 3 (1945)—Formerly glycerine was utilized chiefly 
in production of beverages, flavors, candy and gum. 
Today, free from allocation, it is further used in new 
and improved products and processes. Examples are 
given. 


Quality Control in the Dairy Industry 


Ernest C. Thompson, Ind. & Eng. Chem., Vol. 37, No. 
3 (1945)—Important considerations in sanitation are 
discussed in connection with the phenomenal growth of 
the dairy industry. 


Volatility in Food Flavor 
E. C. Crocker, Ind. & Eng. Chem., Vol. 37, No. 3 


(1945)—The volatile constituents of food flavors are 
treated as organic chemicals with conventional chemi- 
cals and physical properties. Attention is given to the 
various characteristics of the volatile ingredients. and 
to the environment of the food, which influence volatili- 
zation. Among these are vapor pressure at the tem- 
perature of evaporation, chemical properties, distribu- 
tion in the food. and the pH and chemical nature of 
the whole. A table is given, classifying the volatility 
of chemicals involved in food flavors. 


Flavors in Food Fats 
H. E. Robinson and H. C. Black, Ind. & Eng. Chem., 


Vol. 37, No. 3 (1945)—Flavors or absence of flavors 
in food fats are of paramount nutritional and economic 
importance. “Bland” fats, rancidity, reversion and die- 
tary effects of rancid fats are discussed. 


Artificial Honey 


Gustav Bruhns, Sugar, Vol. 40, No. 3 (1945)—A 
synthetic food product from sucrose and glucose, its 
manufacture and uses in Germany, are discussed. 


Corn—Food for Industry 
George P. Graham, Food in Canada, Vol. 5, No. 


3 1945—A general article, giving a simplified dia- 
gram of the corn refining process, a description of 
the wet milling process, chemistry and types of 
starch, production of dextrose and uses of corn 
products, more detailed in the case of core bind- 
ers, penicillin, corrugated fibre board, weatherproof 
container board, oil well drilling, ore dressing, 
paper and textile industries. Dextrose is credited 
with giving longer shelf life to a number of candies 
when used (15% to 25%) to replace cane sugar. 
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Searching for New and Improved Ingredients 


| ped letters were addressed to sup- 
ply firms in different sections of 
the country asking for information 
on any new or improved ingredients 
and within a period of three weeks 
36 replies were received. A number 
of the supply firms indicated that 
they were so busy on war work that 
they were not in a position to devote 
time to the development of new in- 
gredients. Other manufacturers re- 
plied that it was regrettable they 
were not in a position at this time 
to acquaint us with their new and 
improved ingredients as tests and 
packages for the new products were 
not yet completed. However, many 
of the replies indicated that work was 
done on new products and that upon 
conclusion of the war in Europe they 
would be in a better position to dis- 
cuss these new developments. 

We were hopeful that we would 
also obtain encouraging news rela- 
tive to the availability, in increasing 
amounts, of standard products but 
many of the replies were quite dis- 
appointing. 


Fruit Acids 


One large manufacturer of fruit 
acids, such as tartaric acid, citric 
acid and cream of tartar, frankly 
stated that such products were in 
short suppiy and would probably con- 
tinue so for some time due to difh- 
culty in obiaining raw materials and 
the demands of the government, but 
that every cuort was being made to 
equitably disiribute the balance of 
their produ iion. Meanwhile lactic 
acid will continue to be used as a 
replacement, particularly in jellies. 

Telephone cails were made to five 
*Talk given beiore the Philadelphia Con- 
fectionery Conference National Confec- 
tioners’ Association and Philadelphia 

Association of Manufacturers of Confec- 

tionery and Chocolate April 20, 1945. 
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Mr. James A. King author of this article 
is widely known to U. S. Confectioners. 


producers of dried egg albumen and 
one firm indicated that they could 
ship limited amounts from time to 
time, but the others frankly stated 
that albumen was scarce and would 
probably remain so for the next two 
or three months. 


Soy Albumen 

Considerable progress has been 
made in the past year in improving 
the whipping properties of soy pro- 
tein which, by the way, might more 
aptly be defined as “soy albumen.” 
Soy albumen, as now made, is prac- 
tically odorless, tasteless and almos: 
free of color. It is being used as a 
replacement product for egg albumen 
and in certain grained candies it will 
replace all of the albumen, while in 
others a blend of soy albumen and 
egg albumen has been found quite 
beneficial. 

The chief function of soy albumen 
is to incorporate air into the batch. 
thereby increasing the volume and 


improving the texture. When using 
soy albumen as an aerating ingredi- 
ent in frappe preparations, it is ad- 
visable to use the frappe on the same 
day or shortly after it is made; 
whereas when using 50% soy albu- 
men and, 50% egg albumen, the 
frappe so made will retain its 
volume for longer periods. While 
the whipping properties of soy albu- 
men have been materially improved, 
the soy albumen will not coagulate 
like egg albumen, and under certain 
conditions .it is customary to add a 
little gelatine to improve the stability 
of the frappe and the batch of candy 
to which the frappe has been added. 
While it has taken the research staff 
of the soy processors over seven 
years to develop soy albumen to its 
present standard, there are indica- 
tions that still further improvements 
will result as soon as additional 
equipment can be obtained by the 
processors, 


New Type Gelatine 


We were informed that a new tvpe 
of gelatine of low gel strength and 
high whipping properties has been 
developed for use as an aerating 
agent in nougat and other confec- 
tions. This new type gelatine, which 
is a 100% food product, has been 
standardized as to whipping proper- 
ties, and we are pleased to report 
when examining a sample of grained 
nougat made with this new type gela- 
tine, we found it to be rather tender 
and of smooth texture. 


Agar Agar 


During the past year improvements 
have been made in the production of 
agar agar as manufactured by at 
least two American firms from kelp 
gathered along the Pacific and South 
Atlantic coasts. Prior to Pearl Har- 
bor most of the 600,000 pounds of 
agar agar used by food processors in 
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this country was imported from 
Japan, but there is every indication 
that the new plants erected in this 
country to produce agar will be in a 
good position to take care of domes- 
tic demands later on. For the time 
being agar agar is none too plentiful 
as much of the domestic supply is 
being used in pharmaceuticals and 
food products going to the military 
forces. 


Vegetable Colloids 


On the other hand, there are other 
well known vegetable colloids that 
are being used extensively in the 
production of jellies and other can- 
dies. 


Gel 


We also understand that work is 
being done on a new type sea plant 
extractive or gelose. It is expected 
that this new gelose product will 
make it possible to produce clear 
jellies of continuous structure that 
will not readily set or congeal when 
depositing large batches into starch 
impressions. Furthermore, as this 
new jelly producing ingredient is of 
domestic origin, there is every reason 
for believing it will be available in 
good supply. 


Flavors 

Manufacturers of various flavor- 
ing preparations seem to have done 
well despite many handicaps, and 
about the only new type fruit flavor 
we have been able to locate is an 
apple essence developed by the East- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Chestnut Hill Station, Philadelphia, 
Pa. We understand one gallon of 
the genuine apple essence is obtained 
from 100 gallons of processed juice 
and that the price of this genuine 
apple flavor will ultimately be within 
reach of the candy trade. We may, 
therefore, look forward to the pro- 
duction of genuine apple flavored 
jellies, rolled and cast cream centers, 
nougat and marshmallow which may 
be cast into the shape of an apple, 
then rolled in pink colored sugar 
crystals. There is also the possibility 
of producing hard candy containing 
this delightful flavor. 


Tropical Taste Tickler 


We also received a sample repre- 
sentative of the flavor blender’s art 
consisting of a balanced combination 
of orange oil and imitation coconut 
flavor. This appears to be an un- 
usuaily pleasing blend of two prod- 
ucts of the tropics which can be used 
in nougat, fudge, hard and chewing 
peanut candies, marshmallow and in 
tolled and cast cream centers. 
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Condensed and evaporated milk 
are still on the short list but judging 
from advertisements appearing in 
trade journals, it would seem that 
powdered whole milk is obtainable 
in fair quantities. Powdered whole 
milk, which contains from 25% to 
27% of butterfat, should help con- 
siderably in the production of cara- 
mels and fudge, rolled and cast 
creams and other chewing candies. 
The high butterfat content of powder- 
ed whole milk is point free which 
would enable the manufacturer to 
reduce the amount of rationed edible 
oils normally used. Furthermore, as 
powdered whole milk is a product 
that improves the quality of the can- 
dies in which it is used, it can be 
added in proportionately larger 
amounts, thereby producing a greater 
yield of candy per pound of sugar 
used. 


Fruits 

We were told that the recent frost 
in upper New York State will further 
reduce the supply of maraschino type 
cherries which are now scarce, and 
will probably continue so for the bal- 
ance of the year. On the other 
hand, new type crushed fruit prepa- 
rations have been developed. One 
of these preparations consists of a 
mixture of crushed cherries, oranges 
and pineapples, all blended together 
to make a delicious fruit combination. 

Another firm is separately process- 
ing pineapples, berries and oranges, 
each separately processed to contain 
the proper amount of flavoring and 
coloring required in a given batch; 
the purpose being to control the 
amount of fruit particles, coloring 
and flavoring required. Crushed fruit 
preparations of these types are being 
used in cream centers, jellies and in 
soda fountain preparations. 


Nuts 


In discussing the Brazil nut situa- 
tion, we were informed that Brazil 
nuts will continue to be scarce as 
shipping space alloted for the trans- 
portation of rubber precludes the 
possibility of any appreciable amount 
of Brazil nuts coming into this coun- 
try this year. 


Peanut Granules 


One of the newest developments in 
nut type products is peanut granules 
which are made from No. 1 peanuts 
—expeller process—to remove a por- 
tion of the oil. The granules are 
made in various sizes suitable for 
mixing into the batch or as a dust- 
ing medium. 

Peanut Flour and Thermo-Process 
Cottonseed Flour, which are used as 


body builders and also for hard 
candy fillers, are also available. 


Another interesting nut type pro- 
duct in the form of toasted granules 
is now being marketed and the size 
of these granules indicates that they 
may be used in the batch, as well as 
a garnish. 


Flour 


There is evidence that soy proces- 
sors have further improved the par- 
ticle size and other desirable char- 
acteristics of soy flour which is avail- 
able in four different types, namely: 
defatted soy flour, partly defatted 
soy flour, full fat soy flour and 
toasted soy flour. 


We also located a new type build- 
ing material made by gelatinizing 
white wheat flour. This product has 
an affinity for moisture and most 
likely can be successfully used to 
give body and as an absorbent for 
surplus moisture, particularly in 
heavily doctored chewing candies. 
For instance, if a manufacturer were 
making a molasses chewing kiss or 
sea shore taffy-like candy using, say, 
25 pounds of good grade molasses, 
25 pounds of invert sugar and 50 
pounds of corn syrup, plus edible oil, 
etc., a product of this type, when 
pulled and wrapped, would rapidly 
absorb moisture when exposed to 
humid atmosphere. By adding, pos- 
sibly, from 2 to 4 pounds of this 
newly developed gelatinized wheat 
flour to a 100 pound batch, additional 
body would be developed and the 
moisture absorbing properties of the 
taffy held in check. As far as we 
know, this product has not as yet 
been offered to candy manufacturers, 
but it is available. 


Sweeteners 


You all most certainly are well ac- 
quainted with the situation in regard 
to sugar and fats, as both of these 
products are on a point value basis. 
There are offerings of various types 
of syrups produced from corn, barley 
and wheat, and limited supplies of 
high grade molasses and refiner’s 
syrup are also available. 


Oils and Fats 


Plastic and hardened edible oils 
are now being produced from do- 
mestic oils and despite the preference 
for coconut oil products, it is highly 
probable that a number of the more 
recently processed fats will continue 
to be used following the war. For 
those firms that are interested in 
producing simulated chocolate coat- 
ing to be used on candies to be dis- 


(Please turn to page 51) 
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FUNSTEN PECANS 
TODAY TO INSURE LARGER 


SALES TOMORROW 


Taste is a habit. And quality tastes, 
cultivated now, will continue to move 
your higher-quality pecan-topped 
and pecan-filled candies when sell- 
ing again becomes a problem. Using 
MORE Funsten Pecans NOW means 
keeping more customers later. 


FUNSTEN Pecans come in seventeen graded sizes 
of halves and pieces — a correct size for every con- 
fection requirement. Other advantages are; uniform 
quality; low moisture content; less siftings, shrivels, 
waste. This higher percentage of usable stock re- 
sults in decided savings — reduces sorting and in- 
spection costs. More profit per pound with Funsten 


Pecans. 


VITAMINS: Funsten Pecans are good source of 
Vitamin A and B!. Also iron. 


Order through your reg 
viar jobber or write us 

for name of nearest 
representative 


R.E.Funsten Co. 












The Boulevard Candy Company located at 1925 South 
Western Avenue, Chicago, has recently purchased for ap- 
proximately $50,000.00 the building at above address, 
which they have been occupying for many years. Ac- 
cording to Louis Van Engers, President and Founder 
of the company, an additional $25,000.00 or more will 
be spent on internal improvements to further stream- 
line operations. Boulevard specializes in hand-rolled, 
hand-dipped chocolates. 


W. W. Fox Dies Suddenly 


William Wallace Fox, confectionery industry consult- 
ant in the food division of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, died suddenly at his home, 579 Arbor Vitae 
Road, Winnetka, Illinois, Sunday, May 27. He was 51 
years old. Since August of 1939, Mr. Fox had been an 
executive of Curtiss Candy Company. Prior to that he 
was identified with the Bendix Corporation and formerly 
served for a number of years as Chicago sales manager 
for the Eureka Vacuum Company. 


NCA Louisville Rally a Success 


High enthusiasm and an attendance of close to 150 
dinner guests characterized the Louisville dinner rally 
of the National Confectioners’ Association Council on 
Candy, held May 14 at the Kentucky Hotel, and spon- 
sored by the Falls City Wholesale Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc. Speakers included S. H. Cady, Jr., Chicago, 
of the Council, and W. C. Dickmeyer, Wayne Candies 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., Council regional campaign man- 
ager for Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan and Ohio, who 
reported on the progress of the Council’s advertising 
program to date and revealed the objectives of the pro- 
motion plan for the ensuing twelve months. Armin 
Friedman, marketing expert of The American Weekly. 
pictured tomorrow’s selling opportunity for the candy 
industry and gave warning that competitive conditions 
will be stronger than ever before. Active in the proceed- 
ings was Sidney Grossman, past president of the South- 
ern Wholesale Confectionery Association, who had at- 
tended the Cincinnati meeting April 5 to urge that a 
similar session be staged in Louisville. Those at the 
speakers’ table included Earl L. Wolff, president, Fred 
Kramer, vice-president, and Victor R. Frank, secretary- 
treasurer, of the wholesalers’ organization; Chris. Ot- 
terbach, Otterbach Brothers, well-known Louisville job- 
bing concern; C. L. Clark, Health Food Products, and 
C. E. Gheens, Bradas and Gheens, Inc., district cam- 
paign manager for Kentucky. 


Mr. Joseph Riggi and Mr. J. S. Bates Die 


Mr. Joseph A. Riggi, vice president of Joseph A. Rig- 
gi & Co., and the Happy Hostess Candy Co. of Chicago. 
passed away recently. Mr. J. Stuart Bates, vice president 
in charge of advertising and sales, Smith Bros., Inc.. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died recently. Mr. Bates had been 





1515 DELMAR BLVD. 


associated with Smith Bros. for over 30 years. Mr. L. 
M. Shaw succeeds the post vacated by Mr. Bates’ death. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Sales of Chewing Gum Cough Drops Increase 500°, 


Since the expansion of its market last December to 
include the entire North Eastern United States and 
Middle West, the sales of Cough-lins double action chew- 
ing gum cough drops have increased 500 per cent, ac- 


Mr. Wellington M. Cramer, 
Jr.. President of Gum Prod 
ucts, Inc., of Boston, has an- 
nounced the opening of sales 
territory covering California. 
Oregon and Washington. 





cording to a statement by Wellington M. Cramer, Jr., 
president of Gum Products, Inc., of Boston, who also 
announced the opening of additional sales territory 
covering California, Oregon and Washington. 


In the seven months since the introduction of this 
novel product in a test campaign in New England, more 
than 150,000,000 of the medicated double action chew- 
ing gum cough drops have been sold, Mr. Cramer said. 
Production is now running at the rate of 20,000,000 
pieces per month. 


for June, 1945 


The Finest Jelly Candies 


They're tender, brilliantly clear, never gummy, carry more 
flavor, stay fresh longer. They're ideal for “bulk packing” and 
equally at home in the finest fancy packs. 

Give anyone a piece of Exchange Pectin Jelly Candy and 
he always wants more. When your salesman samples it to 
consumers in a store, the retailer buys. Exchange Citrus Pec- 
tin Candy, made cast or slab, sets and is ready for “sanding” 
in a few hours. Cuts production cost. Packs easily in bulk. 


With Exchange perfected formulas, you can be sure of a 


good batch every time and good profits. 


CITRUS PECTIN 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Products Department: Ontario, California 


189 W. Madison Street, Chicago 2 » 99 Hudson Street, New York 13 


Copyright, 1945, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 


Albert Nyberg Joins Steven Candy Kitchens 

Mr. Albert Nyberg, for 19 years sales manager for 
Peerless Confection Co., and previously with Bunte 
Bros., has joined the sales department of Steven Candy 
Kitchens, Inc., Chicago, it has been announced by Mrs. 
Julia C. Steven, president. 


Candy Companies Plan to Move 

The Jos. A. Riggi & Co., and Happy Hostess Candy 
Co., plan to move soon to 3704-20 West North Avenue, 
Chicago 47. Ill. Details of the plan are not entirely 
settled as vet. 


Miss Irene Austin, general credit manager, Con- 
solidated Biscuit Co. (Thinshell Candies, Inc.), Chi- 
cago, Louisville and Boston, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men for a term of three years. Mr. 
Frank E. Kelly, General Candy Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has been elected first vice president of the 
Office Management Association of Chicago. ... Mr. 
Homer L. Rothleitner, formerly district sales man- 
ager of the Northern Division of the Chase Candy 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is now general sales manager. 
... Mr. Byron Wingler, with the Chase Candy Co 
for 13 years, takes up the duties of the district 
managership vacated by Mr. Rothleitner. 

Mr. William J. Schwartz, formerly vice president 
of the Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago, passed away on 
May 15. in California. Miss Gretchen Schoen- 
leber, president of the Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been elected by the directors of the 
University of Wisconsin Alumni Association for 
appointment to the board of visitors 
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| find the best way to — : 
quality and purity of my : sa < 
late and cocoa Is to use 5 owe 
Potassium Carbonates. 

“DUTCH MASTERS” CHOCOLATIERS. = 


———_____ 


ES 


POTASSIUM 
CARBONATES 


Jor Top Quality! 


fa © =— rtuatlable ta: 
\ CALCINED 99-100% 
HYDRATED 83-85% 

LIQUID 47% 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Lactic Acid Toxity Discussed 


The Journal of the American Medical Association for 
August 26, 1944, (Vol. 125, No. 17, pp. 1179-1181) 
carried an article by Drs. E. Gordon Young and Ralph 
P. Smith entitled “Lactic Acid—A Corrosive Poison.” 
Subsequently, condensations of this article have appeared 
in several journals in the chemical, drug, and food fields. 


Review of these condensations, in light of the original 
J. A. M. A. article, has led us to believe that certain 
important details and significant conclusions reached by 
the authors of the original article have not been accorded 
sufficient weight, and that these necessary brief conden- 
sations may have led to erroneous impressions concern- 
ing the toxicity of lactic acid. With the object of clari- 
fying any possible misunderstanding concerning this 
matter, we are outlining below certain salient facts ob- 
tained from our Medical Division. 


To begin with, it is an old and well-established fact 
that such organic acids as lactic, acetic, citric, and tar- 
taric are injurious to the human body if taken in con- 
centrated form and large amounts. The same is true. 
of course, for numerous other food additives, including 
ordinary table salt. 


On the other hand, however, it is equally well known 
that such acids are not injurious in the relatively low 
concentrations in which they are found in such food 
products as milk, fruit, or vegetables. Rather, they may 
be actually beneficial in such concentrations, and have 
long been employed in a variety of beverages and foods. 
U. S. P. lactic acid has been used in infant formulae 
for many years. 


Non-Toxic in Low Concentrations 


As evidence of the inherent non-toxicity of lactic acid 
in low concentrations, the authors of the article in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association signifi- 
cantly stated: “All ingredients (used in the infant for- 
mula) had been used for the same purpose previously.” 
This obviously implies that no earlier difficulty had been 
encountered when lactic acid had been used in proper 
concentration. 


The standard infant feeding formula cited in the 
original article would contain approximately 0.4% lactic 
acid by volume, which is much less than the lactic acid 
content of many naturally fermented food products, such 
as pickles, in which the lactic acid content is of the 
order of 0.6 to 1.2%; sauerkraut, about 1.5%; and 
buttermilk, likewise about 1.5%. 


The actual formula used by Drs. Young and Smith 
in their toxicological study on rabbits contained approxi- 
mately 34% lactic acid, which could only have occurred 
in the infant formula by erroneously introducing a much 
larger amount of the acid than is ever used in such 
formulae. The authors recognized this in making their 
tests, and also recognized that no one could be expected 
voluntarily to swallow such a high concentration of the 
acid. This was demonstrated by the fact that a normal 
10-day-old infant violently rejected a formula containing 
a large excess of lactic acid. 


Since lactic acid in the concentrations found in natural 
foods, or employed in properly formulated infant food, 
is not toxic, the primary lesson to be learned from the 
investigation of Drs. Young and Smith is that in the 
preparation of foods or infant formulae, due care should 
be exercised to insure that proper concentrations of the 
lactic acid are used. 


In view of the well-established fact that lactic acid in 
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Quality Will Be Of Utmost Importance In Your 
Post-War Products 


QUALITY 
‘ofa lelee) a 3 


COATINGS 


Merckens Chocolate Co. Inc. Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND. 























Production of new equipment still is limited. Recon- 


ditioning can restore your present roller mills to 
their original efficiency. 


In planning for reconditioning why not enlist the 
skill and fine craftsmanship of the same men who 
built your LEHMANN machines. 


Our Service Department is ready to give you prompt 
service ... the LEHMANN reputation for quality is 
your assurance of the best possible job. 


Ask us about the LEHMANN 
factory reconditioning plan. 


N I COMPANY, INC 


IN MACHINERY 
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proper concentrations is beneficial rather than injurious, 
we believe it would be highly unfortunate if any section 
of the public should get the impression that lactic acid 


is inherently dangerous to use in beverages, formulae 
for the feeding of infants, or any other type of food- 
stuff. (Courtesy of E. 1. DuPont DeNemours & Co.) 


(Editor’s Note: Candy manufacturers have become ac- 
quainted with lactic acid, and have used this acid in con- 
fections suitable for its use as a replacement of the scarce, 
citric acid. While it is improbable that lactic will ever 
completely be used in candy to the extent citric acid 
is used, nevertheless, its use is advantageous in many con- 
fections. Because of this, we are glad to present the 
above opinions on the toxicity of lactic acid.) 


Chicago Food Tochnebogiete Meet 


The Chicago Section of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists held an afternoon and evening meeting at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on May 21. Food techno- 
logy is the application of science and engineering to 
the handling and processing of foods. While the talks 
given at the technical session were possibly only indi- 
rectly applicable to candy men, ideas could be obtained 
from talks which would have great application. 

For example, one paper was read by W. O. Lundberg 
and H. O. Halvorson of the Hormel Institute, University 
of Minnesota, “Observations on Solubilities and other 


Properties of several Anti-Oxidants in Fats.” Another 
paper, “Gas Packing,” by W. J. Mutschler, Research 


Department, Continental Can Co., told of the advant- 
ages of gas packing for certain products. Shredded co- 
conut was probably the first product so packed. Most 
of us know the history of Klim, a powdered whole milk 
spray dried, which was first gas-packed in 1924. Some 
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For over 25 years food and candy 
manufacturers have thought first of 
Peacock Brand when they thought 
about color. And for these discriminat- 
ing manufacturers it wasn’t necessary 
for them to think of anything else, be- 
cause Peacock Brand Certified Food 
Colors have established a reputation for 
brilliance in true, natural food colors— 
plus uniformity and purity. 

Peacock Brand Certified Food Colors 
give greater eye appeal—help establish 
initial sales, and turn first sales into 
repeat sales from then on. 

Get the extra advantages that Peacock 
Brand Certified Food Colors give you. 
Get them from your nearby jobber or 
supply house. Or write us for any color 
problem you may have—the Stange re- 
search staff will gladly give you all the 
help you need. 


Wm. J. Stange Co. 


2539 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
a jj 


confectionery products have been gas-packed. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. John T. Knowles, Chair- 
man, read the Nicholas Appert Medal Award, presented 
by the Institute to Dr. A. W. Bitting for his outstanding 
work in food technology and studies on canning. This 
medal, named after the Parisian confectioner who is per- 
haps best known as the “Father of Canning”, has been 
awarded in past years to Dr. W. V. Cruess, University 
of California, author of several articles in The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner; Dr. S. C. Prescott, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, famous for his many con- 
tributions in food and health; and to Dr. C. A. Browne, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, whose work on sugar 
is familiar to candy chemists. Owing to the illness of 
Dr. Bitting, Medalist, the actual presentation of the 
Medal occurred on April 3rd. 

Mr. Joseph W. Hicks, Public Relation and Industrial 
Relation Counsel, Chicago, was the speaker of the even- 
ing, giving a most interesting, non-technical talk on “The 
Public Makes the Final Decision.” Mr. Hicks demon- 
strated how good public relations molds public opinion, 
citing the Fletcher Castoria catastrophe as an example. 
Mr. Hicks stated that everyone has taken food for 
granted. Three necessities for a food are (1) its fla- 
vor, (2) that it be made by sanitary means, and (3) 
that it be nutritionally sound. We have a panel of 
judges, 130,000,000 people, who pass upon the accept- 
ability of the food product we produce and it is up to 
us to please and satisfy them if our product is to be 
successful. 

The program consisted of papers originally scheduled 
from the Chicago Section area for the 1945 Annual 
Conference of the Institute, planned to be held at 
Rochester, N. Y. The annual meeting was cancelled 
because of the ODT policy. 
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So light... 
so firm... , 
and fluffy as the 


first snow flakes 
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P. S. Economical, too, because it goes much farther! 
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SwiFt’s Brookfield fluff dried Albumen Re 

gives you just what you want in your candy “Sy * yw é 
mixture . . . a firmer, lighter, smoother Y 

whip for better candy all around. P 
Moreover, there is no clumping with » - ' ing 
Swift’s Brookfield fluff dried Albumen, and (ae ae : 


it retains the true, bland flavor and natural be. Ag 
color characteristics of fresh whites. 
It’s prepared from select, fresh 
eggs, by a special process, and 
dried at a low temperature. Try 
Swift’s Brookfield fluff dried Albumen 
—you'll like what it does for you. 


see your Swift Salesman or write, phone or 
wire your nearest Swift Branch. 
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FLAVORS 


Specialties of the 
Finest Quality for 
the Confectionery 
Trade... 


Oil of Lemon Special No. 2 
Imitation Oil of Lemon 

Oil of Orange, U.S.P. 

Oil of Limes W.I. Distilled 
Imitation Oil of Limes 
Imitation Cumin Flavor 
Imitation Oil of Anise 
Imitation Oil of Cassia 

Oil of Peppermint, U.S.P. 
Imitation Oil of Peppermint 
Oil of Almond, Bitter, F.F.P.A. 
Oil of Almond Bitter, Artificial, F.F.C. 
Oil of Sweet Birch, Southern 
Oil of Wintergreen, Artificial 
Menthol, U.S.P. Crystals 
Menthol Synthetic Liquid 
Imitation Oil of Spearmint 


We are also offering our fine flavors true 
and imitation such as Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry and Maple. 


Write, ‘phone or wire. Try us for quality, 
price, delivery, service. Let us quote on 
your needs. Coast trade: Contact O. D. | 


Royer Co., 1340 East Sixth St., Los Angeles | 


EDWARD REMUS & CO. ':. | 


New York 18. N. Y¥. 


ll West 42nd Street ‘ 


ABLE ADDRESS: EDSUME 








SUPPLY TRADE NEWS 


Dodge & Olcott Merged with U.S.I. 


Glenn L. Haskell, President of U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals, Inc., has announced that, effective June 1, 1945, 
the assets and business of Dodge & Olcott Company, the 
country’s oldest and one of the largest essential oil com- 
panies, would be merged with those of U. S. I. In dis- 
cussing plans for the future of the new subsidiary, Mr. 
Haskell emphasized that Dodge & Olcoit would continue 
to operate as a separate entity under the Dodge & Olcott 
name and would retain its present management, headed 
by Francis T. Dodge, President, and Charles E. Myers 
and V. H. Fisher, Vice Presidents. No changes are con- 
templated in the organization. The management and per- 
sonnel, that have built up such a recognized reputation 
and good-will in a highly technical industry, will con- 
tinue. One of the oldest companies in the United States, 
Dodge & Olcott Company traces its origin back to 1798, 
when the Company's few products were imported from 
England by packet ship. Today, importing materials 
from the four corners of the globe, the Company’s busi- 
ness is as romantic as it ever was, but it is as modern 
as the cargo planes that are currently flying some of its 
important oils over the “Hump” of the Himalayas on 
their return trips from the heart of China. 





Corn Products Elects Mueller Vice-President 


Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany announces the election of 
Fred Mueller as vice-president. 
Mr. Mueller joined the company 
in 1902. He was made vice-pres- 
ident and director of Corn Pro- 
ducts Sales Company in 1934 and 
general sales manager of Corn 
Products Refining Company in 


1944. 





Mr. Fred Mueller 


Kraft Plans Larger Labs 
Development plans of the Kraft Cheese Company 
include an expanded quality control laboratory in Chi- 
cago and a new American cheddar cheese experimental 
plant nearby. The Chicago laboratory will be at the 
company’s headquarters building at 500 North Peshtigo 
Court. This will be staffed by a group of scientists in- 
cluding A. J. Riddle, vice president in charge of bulk 
cheese, L. K. Riggs, research director, and Roger Cross 
and Harry Wilson, quality experts. During the past 
year, the company has modernized and remodeled many 
of its factories and plans other expenditures for new 
plant equipment as soon as the machinery is available. 


General Foods Names Chase 


W. Howard Chase has been appointed director of 

public relations by General Foods Corporation, accord- 
ing to Austin S. Igleheart, president. The appointment 
is effective June 1. Mr. Chase has been for several 
years director of the department of public services for 
General Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis. 
@ Standard Synthetics, Inc., New York, have just is- 
sued their new catalogue, covering essential oils, aro- 
matic chemicals, flavors, and food colors. Candy makers 
will be interested in having a copy which will be sent 
upon request. 
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Pioneers in Egg Dehydration, we offer the Confectionery 
Trade first quality Albumen in the following forms: 
FROZEN WHITE + FLAKE ALBUMEN + POWDERED ALBUMEN 
SPRAY ALBUMEN »* also EGG YOLK: FROZEN OR DRIED 


Send for samples! 


DOMESTIC EGG PRODUCTS, INC. (a subsidiary of DOUGHNUT CORP. OF america) 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Plants at: witcHITA FALLS CHICKASHA McKENZIE NASHVILLE 
Texas Oklahoma Tennessee Tennessee 
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The Automatic 
Hard Candy Machine 
Model E 


For producing all hard candies of 


spherical shape. 


Balls 
Kisses 
Barrels 
Eggs 


Olives, etc. 


One operator spins direct to machine. 
Capacities 3000 to 10,000 pounds. 
Our Model E incorporates all the 
developments of previous experience 


—Prepare now for peace. 


John Werner & Sons, Inc. 


ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 
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on’t worry, Jimmy .. . that candy 
will be there tomorrow . . . and 
the price will be the same, because 
Florasynth clients have continued 
to produce successful, satisfying 
candies in the face of increasing 
shortages and other difficulties. 
For years, they have used a NON- 
ALCOHOLIC flavoring in the 
preparation of their best lines, and 
today these NON-ALCOHOLIC 
properties have become doubly 
valuable . . . doubly important. 


CONCENTRATED 
IMITATION 


CANDY FLAVORS 
(NON-ALCOHOLIC) 


A variety of thirty-two delicious 
flavors, especially designed to 
resist high temperatures in the 


manufacture of hard candy. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


* DETROIT 2 + MEMPHIS 1 + MINNEAPOLIS 2 
NEW ORLEANS 13 + ST. LOUIS 2 + SAN FRANCISCO 3 + SEATTLE 4 


Florasynth Lobs. (Canada) itd. — Montreal © Toronto * Vancouver © Winnipeg 


Florasynth Laboratories de Mexico §. A. — Mexico City’ 


see Clinton Company Issues Brochure 


The Clinton Company, Clinton, Iowa, has issued a 28- 
page brochure, “Clinton Products Go To War.” The 
pages show the essentiality of the company’s products 
in providing food as well as producing products neces- 
sary in the manufacture of critical materials to win the 
war. The brochure is profusely illustrated by pictures 
taken by the Armed Services. Clinton employees, includ- 
ing the 278 in Service, to whom this brochure is dedi- 
cated by the company president, Mr. Ray E. Clizbe, may 
justly be proud of their company’s efforts. 


M M & BR Issues New Catalog 


A beautifully printed catalog of Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, Inc., New York, commemorates their Golden 


# Anniversary. Besides listing Essential Oils. Oleoresins, 
# and the general imitation flavors, this catalog mentions 


many of MM&R specialty items of value to the candy- 
maker. The company’s history is interestingly presented 
and shows the foresight of the founder, Mr. Percy Cecil 
Magnus, Sr.. whose policies are still followed. 


Lowerator Merged with American 
Machine & Foundry Co. 


Acquisition of the good will and trade-marks of the 
Lowerator Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
was announced recently by the American Machine & 
Foundry Company through H. H. Leonard, president. 
Lowerator will continue to operate its plant under the 
management of American Machine & Foundry. Lowera- 
tor manufactures dispensing equipment which automat- 
ically maintains a predetermined level through carefully 
calibrated springs. 


H. Baron Reorganizes Plant 


H. Baron & Co., Inc., Linden, N. J., producers of 
fruits and flavors for the ice cream, confectioners, and 
baking trades, since 1875, have recently begun extensive 
changes in their plant. Production facilities are being 
streamlined for larger volume, clean-cut operation, and 
a maintenance of high quality. A recent change of great 
importance has been the enlargement and refitting of 
the control and research laboratories. 


Monsanto Sells DDT as “Santobane” 


Monsanto Chemical Company has announced that in 
the future it will sell dichloro-diphenyl trichloroethane, 
powerful insecticide popularly known as DDT, under 
the trade name of Santobane. If formulations of Santo- 
bane are produced, the company said, the same term 
will be used and with it an identifying letter or num- 
ber. Monsanto now makes only the basic chemical. 
which, for effective use against insect life, must be 
properly dispersed as a spray or dusting formulation. 


@ Mr. Heber J. Grant, president of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Company, passed away on May 1]4th in his 89th year. 
Mr. Grant was an important factor in the establishment 
of the beet sugar industry in Utah and Idaho. He was 
associated with the Utah-ldaho Sugar Company for over 
fifty years, becoming the company’s president in 1918. 

Mr. Grant was the seventh president of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
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Cthavan | 


VANELLIN 
FLAVOR 








Manufacturers who use Ethavan (Monsanto’s pure ethyl 
vanillin) have discovered that it is economical because 
its flavoring strength is approximately three times that 
of vanillin. 

Too, its pronounced and pleasing aroma imparts a 
highly desirable added bouquet to the finished product. 

Ethavan has won wide acceptance with manufacturers 
of pharmaceuticals, confections, beverages, soaps and 


\ ) 
BEVERAGES PAUL 
bakery goods. Because of its many superior qualities 


Ethavan may be the key to improving your product while MONSANTO PRODUCTS FOR 
reducing your production costs. bees = gent ons gaa : 

Every step in the production of Ethavan Monsanto is penn amon commas 
guarded by strict laboratory control. Uniform, high qual- — METHYL SALICYLATE MONSANTO 
ity is always assured VANILLIN MONSANTO 







We shall be pleased to send you technical information 
and samples of Ethavan. Please contact the nearest Mon- 
santo office or mail the coupon below. MONSANTO CHEM- 
IcAL CoMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South 
Second St., St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 

ETHAVAN Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
4 MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. O(P) 9, Organic Chemicals Division 
Y 1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Q) NSANTO Please send without cost or obliga- 


tion, sample and data on Ethavan. 
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For IMPROVED SUMMER CANDIES 
and other YEAR-ROUND confections --- use 


MARWYNS 222, POWDERED WHOLE MILK 


New Up to the Minute Formulas are available for 
QUALITY FUDGE and SUMMER GRAINED CARAMELS 


Roller-process powdered whole milk, containing 262% butterfat, im- 
proves the sales-provoking quality and flavor of your products. 


By using larger quantities of roller-process powdered whole milk in a 
given formula you can increase the poundage yield of the batch with- 
out having to increase the amount of sugar used. 


Simplified formulas will be supplied for Fudges, Grained Caramels, 
Grained Nougat, Seafoam Kisses, Roll Cream Centers, Cast 
Cream Centers and others—write 


MARWYN DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION “" “‘cicace\ute"“™ 
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Play Dafe 
with 


KRAFT 
MILK PRODUCTS 
for Confectioners 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
from Sweet Cream 


NONFAT 
DRY MILK SOLIDS 


® Dependable Products 
® Uniform Quality 
@ Prompt Delivery 


Call or write your nearest Kraft office. 


Industrial Food Products 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
General Offices: 
500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago go, Illinois 


New York « San Francisco « Atlanta « Minneapolis, Minn. 


Denison, Texas * Branches in principal cities 











THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
THE CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
THE BLUE BOOK 


BOOKLETS and REPRINTS 


Reprints are available of a number of articles which have ap- 
peared in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. They compose 
a large portion of the current literature of the Industry. Many 
manufacturers find them suitable to accompany sales messages 
and also to add to their library of information on the candy 
and chocolate industries. Stamps or coins accepted. 


Now available are the following: 
Confectionery Factory Maintenance; 


EE Cini s Oe ea diated. abe bas an eeee ene 50e¢ 
Economies of Steam Traps in the Candy Plant; 

Ee EMMIS ov. é.cenecctvccensesouess 20¢ 
Fats For Confectionery ; 

TN ce a apencnne seeks eee ee 15¢ 
Improved Methods in the Manufacture of Fondant Goods; 

ae ee AE ie SUID co eccacaviccecvossces MOO 
Manufacture of Marshmallows, The; 

I ee te ela ae eC elle y alk sw ivan dia da 25ce 
Modern Methods of Candy Scrap Recovery ; 

I ee a kl ea ihe eae $1.00 
Peppermint Oils, American & European; 

IIS, he 5 iat hg Grn a  wg Sa eel men 50c¢ 
Post-War Problems; 

Eee rr re Te rere re 15¢ 

Principles and Design of Chocolate Cooling Tunnels; 

NE ate eh el a ee ate gh eae antes $1.00 
Purpose of Conching Chocolate, The; 

nen ee ee .. 20¢ 
Soy Products in Candy; 

Ee Se i ee ee ee 
Steam Jet Refrigeration as Applied to the Candy Industry; 

aE RY ES ee Sa GREE GE PEE 20¢ 
Sugar: Is it Food or Poison? 

i ee. ck i peer deeese eetawees 20¢ 
Using Cereals in Candy; , 

ea oe a ad oA rele aan 15¢ 
Valves; 

Ee NE ns ows ste ceceseweaensne's 20c 
Vitamins in Confectionery ; e 

PRE eT Prey err eT eee 15¢ 
War-Time Changes in Food Distribution; 

DEE. cha dawns enw arhWade sees 60 ed0ae 9 t0senn 20¢ 
Whey—Raw Material for Candy; 

_ | “Diebler tasted Goce rie 
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wm is better than none! 
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preserves 


Uncle Sam’s requests for Apple Pectin must be met... 





the balance of our output we divide among our 


idbbib 


iy 


jl?” 


customers . . . and we appfeciate your patience and 
CONFECTO-JEL 


forbearance . . . we hopesthat before another 
A powdered Pectin 


otuiduct tor Mae ' apple crop is ripe on thé trees we can again offer you 
better Jellied Candies N the other half of the ee Apple. 


PLANTS IN APPLE REGIONS FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


_ * 





APPLE VINEGAR 
and other Apple 


| = BPEAS|COMPANY, 
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iisywnie How fo Keep Floors 
Tu - 
. enone Clean Non-Slippery 
we for manufacturing ‘ 
00 confectioners 
Oc 
r Cleaning confectionery cal Service Representa- 
” “+ tHoors calls for tive. He is ready to 
00 SPECIALIZED mate- recommend the most 
| rials and methods! Not economical material 
Oc only must you remove S ; 
‘ ORDINARY accumu- and method of keeping 
5c lations of dirt, oil, your floors spotlessly ‘ 
y: grease and fat, but you clean . + + non-slippery. 
20¢ have to contend with Or, if you prefer, we 
7 Sugar, syrup, fondant, shall be pleased to send 
20¢ chocolate, fruits and you complete, helpful Oh, Se / 
15¢ fruit juices . . . deposits details on request. : €VeCa of 
ol pla age QUALITY PRODUCTS 
20¢ OUGH removal in or- 
= der to protect product age themes Sect, New York 6, N¥ 3 AND SERVICE : 
” purity . . . minimize Technical Service Represesttivesi Principal 
” areas VAKIT ROSS & ROWE INC. 
25e FREE Oakite Service 'ey-4.@| E 
ER To help make this im- Specia ood 75 VARICK STREET WRIGLEY BLDG. 
portant work easier, NEW YORK N.Y. CHICAGO,ILL. 
get in touch with your CLE A NING SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
nearby Oakite Techni- MATERIALS METHODS SERVICE ose AMERICAN LECITHIN COMPANY: 
nois 
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| 0 YOU ..cmisiy thicken, 


stabilize, suspend or gel 








We offer two seaplant extractives which may prove to 
be the answer to your emulsifying, suspending, thick- 
ening or stabilizing problems: 

KRIM-KO GEL—an all-purpose colloid-assistant which, 
with improved tehniques of use, can prove effective in 
practically all food, pharmaceutical and industrial 
applications. 


CARRAGAR:—an agar-type gelatin which forms tender, 
fruit-like gel over a wide pH range. Does not require 
acidulation to produce desired results. 


Both products are now being successfully used by 
nationally known manufacturers in many fields. Write 
for literature, and any desired specific techniques. 


FREE * Write today for sample of l 


“5 newagar-typejellyingagent! | 


me ee ee 


KRI \) fot 4 @) Company 


SEAPLANT PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
SCITUATE, MASSACHUSETTS 











From one of hundreds of 


—_— letters of appreciation. 


BY CONFECTIONERS 
EVERYWHERE 


romanilla 


Reg. U.S. P. 


Imitation Vanilla Flavor 


6 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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General Foods Sales Company 
Announce Promotions 


William M. Robbins, president of General Foods Sales 
Company, Inc., has announced the following promotions, 
all of which are effective May 1: W. Parlin Lillard, for- 
merly western division sales manager, has been named 
to the new position of staff division manager, special 
products. Allen F. Rader, formerly eastern division sales 
manager, has been named to the new post of staff divi- 
sion manager for planning. Mr. Robbins said that the 
four geographical sales divisions will be managed as 
follows: Charles A. Kolb, formerly mideast division, will 
be in charge of the eastern division; George A. Black, 
formerly southern division manager, central division: 
J. E. Zipf, formerly midwest division, southern division; 
and W. S. Kline, formerly district sales manager, Pitts- 
burgh, will now be western division manager. R. C. 
Eldridge, formerly district sales manager, Kansas City, 
is now district sales manager Pittsburgh. Herbert C. 
Elam, formerly assistant to the district sales manager, 
Minneapolis, has been named district sales manager, 
Kansas City. 

Sugar Brokers Appoint Chicago Representative 

Lowry & Company, Inc., national sugar brokers, have 
announced the appointment of Tralmer Sales Company, 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, as their representatives 
in the Chicago market effective immediately. Frank 
Hogan, who formerly represented Lowry in this mar- 
ket, has accepted an appointment in the Sugar Division, 
Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. Tral- 
mer Sales also was recently appointed Chicago broker 
for Purity Oats. a unit of General Mills, Inc. 

The new Pacific Coast distribution is in the hands 

of John T. Bond, of Los Angeles, one of the best known 
West Coast confectionery manufacturers’ representatives. 
@ The Third Benge Sales Personnel Clinic will “be 
held June 23-30 at New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, under the personal direction of Eugene 
J. Benge. President of Benge Associates, Chicago. He 
as author of “Manpower In Marketing” recently pub- 
lished by Harpers. During the Clinic sessions, an inten- 
sive course in sales selection, training. supervision and 
compensation will be furnished the sales executives in 
attendance. 
@ Charles F. Codrington has been appointed assistant 
to the manager and A. E. Caudle has been appointed 
sales manager of the Allis-Chalmers blower and com- 
pressor department, it was recently announced at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, by John Avery, manager of that 
department. Both men assumed their duties May 1. 


THE NEW IMPROVED | 


‘ cessfully by dair- 
ies to step-up 
butter aroma 

a * * and flavor. 


Also used by 


‘BUTTER AROMA CONCENTRATE makers of Butter 


Creams, Butter 


A NATURAL BUTTER FLAVOR Scotch, Caro: 


a mels, etc. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


ROBERT KORTRIGHT company 


260 W. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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? Flavor Research 





= 


Marches On! 


@ Flavor making is a labora- 
tory job. It takes skilled 
chemists, precious  ingredi- 
ents, scientific processes. 


@ Research is therefore an 
essence of our flavor business 
—an endless endeavor at 
Lueders—for which we have 
the equipment and skilled 
personnel. 


@ Research is helping us find 
sources of flavor to “keep 
you going” during shortages. 
as they come and pass. Lue- 
ders’ research helps candy to 
march on in war, and in the 


peace to come. 




















Established 1885 
George 


Lueders 


& Co. 
427-29 Washington Street 
New York 13 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
510 N. Dearborn Street 56 Main Street 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 36! Place Royale 
Repr. in Philadelphia and St. Louis 
Los Angeles and Toronto 




















GREATER SWEETENING VALUE ” 
. . . REDUCED||SUGAR POINTS 


Candy is popular because it is sweeter than other foods. 
It is inconceivable that the term "Candy" should be ap- 
plied to a food product that is not characteristically sweet. 
Maintain the sweetness value of candies and retain the 
valuable sales-provoking taste and flavor qualities. 


This can be done despite reduced sugar allotments by re- 
placing sugar pound for pound with NULOMOLINE, the 
standardized invert sugar. 50°/, of the sugars present in 
Nulomoline is levulose. Levulose is a super-sweet sugar— 
much sweeter than other sugars. Authorities have rated 
levulose approximately 75°/, greater in sweetness than 
granulated cane or beet sugar. 








\NULOMO LINE 


For 30 years Nulomoline has been used in caramels, creams, 
fudge, nougat, hard candies, jellies and marshmallow to 
keep candies fresh until consumed. Under existing condi- 
tions enlarged amounts of Nulomoline are used in many 
candies to stretch the sugar supply. 


Send us a 500-pound sugar check and we shall promptly 
ship one barrel, approximately 650 pounds, of Nulomoline. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Nulomoline 
STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR AND SYRUPS 

120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





NULOMOLINE LIMITED 
330 East N. Water St. 1410 Stanley St. 751 Terminal St. 


Chicago 11, Illinois Montreal 2, Can. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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Your Candy’s Purity 
is protected by the modern methods and skill- 
ful handling of its corn syrup and starch in- 
gredients at the Penick & Ford plants and dis- 
tribution centers. Purity is a product of eternal 
vigilance at P. & F. 








PENICK & FORD i: 
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TRUTASTE FLAVORS - These IMITATIONS RIVAL NATURE'S 


Full-Bodied, Rich GRAPE 
Luscious STRAWBERRY 
Tantalizing RASPBERRY 


Zestful, Tangy CHERRY 





NEUMANAN- BUSLEE © WOLFE 


INCORPORATED / 


224-230 W. HURON ST., 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Stationary and Portable 
PUMPING UNITS 





ments of the Confectionery Industry. 


Louis M. Barish 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-4878 





. . . for handling glucose, syrups, liquid 
candies and special liquid handling require- 








POST-WAR PLANNING for SMALL BUSINESS 


Here’s the good news for the returning veteran. The Gov- 
ernment guarantees loans by bank, loan company, or friend, 
up to $2,000 with RFC or SWPC approval. Only require- 
ment is a project reasonably sure of success. Champion 
Processing Equipment more than guarantees success for 
the pecan industry. 

A recent poll of U. S. troops shows some 300,000 soldiers 
planning to buy farms. It’s these boys whom we believe 
should be encouraged to cultivate pecans on suitable, waste 
land. N ow, as never before, we need new industry to pro- 
vide jobs for those who have fought for their country. 

Growing and processing pecans is a new and basically 
sound industry to fit into the post-war business life of our 
country. 

H. A. Wittliff, Sr. Pres CHAMPION PECAN MACHINE CO. 
CO-OPERATIVE PECAN SALES COMPANY, INC. 
401, Augusta Street San Antonio 2, Texas 
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Teamwork is All-American 
Let's put it behind 


THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN 
And finish the job now. 


h-baron & eo- 


INCORPORATED 
LINDEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Fruits and Flavors 
of proven merit. 
Since 1875 





WPB Releases Refrigerating Equipment 

Revocation of Limitation Order L-38, covering pro- 
duction and delivery of industrial and commercial re- 
frigerating and air conditioning machinery and equip- 
ment, was announced May 14, by the War Production 
Board. Also revoked were Directives 1, 2 and 3 to 
L-38, covering respectively evaporated coolers for civi- 
lian use in desert areas, mechanically refrigerated farm 
milk coolers and refrigerated display cases. Revocation 
of the order and its directives was recommended by the 
General Industrial Division of WPB on the grounds that 
the restricttons were no longer essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Manufacture and delivery of this type 
of equipment remain subject to all other applicable regu- 
lations and orders of WPB. This doesn’t mean that mate- 
rials are available to make this equipment. 
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Sugar Investigating Committee Recommendations 


As part of this issue there is a complete story of the 
report on the sugar situation by the House of Repre- 
senatives Committee to Investigate Food Shortages made 
public recently. A summation of that Committee’s recom- 
mendations is as follows: 

1. Established authority and responsibility for pro- 
curement, transportation, pricing and distribution under 
one coordinating head. 

2. Open negotiations immediately for the purchase of 
the 1946 Cuban and Puerto Rican sugar crops. 

3. Provide Hawaii with heavy type machinery such 
as crawler cranes and front axle drive trucks for sugar 
production. 

4. Provide adequate machinery, supplies and labor 
for domestic beet and cane areas by fullest cooperation 
between War Food Administration, War Manpower Com- 
mission, War Production Board, and the War Depart- 
ment. 

5. Make available to friendly European countries that 
are in short supply for plantings in the spring of 1°46 
our surplus beet seed. Consideration should be given to 
the substitution of other carbohydrates particularly 
cereals for part of the sugar now tentatively allocated to 
them. 

6. Encourage the production of corn sugar and syrups 
in 1945. 

7. Tighten rationing controls so that allocations will 
not be exceeded. 

8. Established a minimum figure below which the sup- 
ply of sugar for U. S. civilian use will not be allowed to 
fall. 

9. Re-examine allotments made to different classes of 
industrial users. 

10. Review all foreign commitments and adjust to 
safeguard minimum allotments for U. S. civilian use. 

11. Make public all commitments and allocations, do- 
mestic and foreign, with explanatory supporting data. 


“The Returning Veteran” 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, has is- 
sued a 42 page booklet, “You and the Returning Vet- 
eran.” This booklet, dealing with the problem of re- 
habilitation of veterans, one of the country’s major 
problems, is complete and psycholegically sound. This 
is gratis to interested employers. 


@ The Ninth Edition, 1945, of the Classified Directory 
of the Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers, Inc., is now available. 


ERES ONE DRUAg 


Vou Cant Bear (7 


Let Your Product Lead the Parade 
with Snow White Brand Milk Solids. 
For to» quality in your fin'shed products, use 
Snow White Brand Non Fat Dry Milk Solids. Dry 
Whole Milk Solids, or Sweetened Skim Condensed, which 
ever is best suited for your manufacturing needs 

Authorized Receivers Setaside powder—available to Govern- 
ment Agencies and to those with War Food contracts re 
Quiring milk. 


H 













SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS LTD. 
Phone MAin 0461 
1 W. Front St. Cincinnati 2, O. a 


a 
SNOW WHITE Ory AN1K 
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Armour’s 332 stock points mean 
fast, dependable service 


U.S.P....A chemically pure, 
water-white glycerine, meeting 
all requirements of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia ... for use in 
foods, pharmaceuticals, cosmet- 
ics or any purpose demanding 
highest quality. Specific grav- 
ity, 1.249—25° C./25°C. 


ARMOUR 
AND 


COMPANY 


1355 West 31st Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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IMITATION VANILLA FLAVOR 


REGISTERED TRADE mane 





The most precious essence of the Mexican 
- Vanilla bean skillfully blended into amazingly 
concentrated PREZANILLA to give extra, effec- 
tive, flavor goodness and aroma. Prezanilla 
has contributed so much flavor - distinction 
to so many outsta candy products that 
you should be tem to try it. 


Samples and Prices Upon Request 
IF YOUR JOBBER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU, ORDER DIRECT 


Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. . 
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Home of 


“The Candy Cooling People" 


Economical Cooling Systems and 


Special Equipment for the 
Confectioner and Baker 


Conveyors — Tunnels — Packing Tables 
Belt Turns — Air Conditioners 
Trucks — Racks — Boxes — Pans — Etc. 


We design to suit your requirements. 


Contact us for: 
1. Design only 
2. Design and Fabrication 
3. Design, Fabrication, and Installation 


EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


909 W. 49th Place Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone Boulevard 7270 














flavoring 
ACKUMMC! specialties 





“flavors and basic 


; flavoring materials 

4 for the confectionery, 

i food, and allied 

eee for all types of 
i 5 candies 


Schimmel & Co., Ine. 





601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 


Flavor, Ernest C. Crocker, 164 pages, 6x9, Price $2.50. 

This is the first comprehensive, specialized treatment 
pioneer—the subject of flavor—its language, its chemis- 
try, its psychology, and its commercial significance. The 
author, a research chemist of Arthur D. Little. Inc.. 
has drawn on his experience particularly as a consul- 
tant on the chemistry of flavor but has also made use 
of the findings and writings of workers in related fields 
in order to give a broad treatment of the subject. 

The book contains a philosophy of flavor, and analyzes 
the complex sensory elements of tongue, taste, smell and 
feeling, discussing each of these in turn, and develop- 
ing a practical psychology regarding these sensations. 

While this work was inspired by the request of a 
soup manufacturer, it is obvious that the candy manu- 
facturer will find much of value in its study. Texture, 
and its effect on flavor. is discussed with respect to choco- 
late and peanut butter on page 17. The “coolness” of 
menthol is discussed on page 19. On page 53, we find 
the amazing statement, “The only reasonably satisfactory 
strawberry imitations contain a trace of oil of onion.” 
Chapter 7 is devoted to the essential oils. Volatility is 
thoroughly discussed in Chapter 8. Organoleptic tech- 
nique, and the consumer testing of foods will be found 
interesting chapters. From the charts on the scoring of 
of cakes and bread in chapter 15, it should be possible 
to make up a similar chart for candies. 

Flavor, while often listed at the end of the ingredients 
on the label, is “what sells candy.” Any knowledge con- 
cerning flavor should certainly be familiar to the candy 
manufacturer. We believe this book on flavor will be of 
assistance to those technologists willing to apply them- 
selves to research in this field. 


Synthetic Menthol, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 238 
pages, 5x8. Free upon request. 

This publication consists of a collection of literature 
concerning the pharmaceutical properties and uses of 
synthetic menthol. 

Menthol, while an important constituent of oil of 
peppermint, has in the past, been an imported product 
from Japan. Many users of menthol (it is an important 
ingredient in many cough drops) are unaware that there 
are several menthols; too often, we think of only the 
two general types, natural and synthetic, while eight are 
possible. 

Toxicities and psychological studies are given of the 
various menthols. The British Pharmacopoeia standards 
(1932) for menthol are reprinted. 

Some of the papers published in this collection of the 
literature on menthol are in German. A Swedish article 


JOHN T. BOND & SON 


- 
CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
~ 


| 637 South Wilton Place Los Angeles 5, California 





We are now celebrating our 25th year in the 
Candy and Food Business. 








Resident Men Located in Washington, Oregon and 
Northern California 
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VAN BRODE 





is translated in English. The purpose, “to present all 
the major scientific literature dealing with the toxicity 
and the pharmacological value of menthol and its iso- 
mers,” has been achieved. We believe this treatise will 
be of value to the technical staff interested in menthol. 


Ice Cream Plus Candy For Soldiers 


The Quartermaster Corps has anticipated the soldiers’ 
demand for ice cream by providing an ice-cream mix 
powder together with special recipes whereby eight addi- 
tional flavors can be provided by using components regu- 
larly furnished in the standard “B” ration. 

The ice-cream mix is furnished in vanilla flavor only, 
but it can be prepared in other flavors by the addition 
of the dehydrated fruit juice powders, canned fruits and 
other ingredients provided in the “B” ration. Added 
flavors are: chocolate, lemon, fruit cocktail, peach, coffee, 
maple, pineapple and hard candy. The hard candy fla- 
vored ice cream is a novelty but is easily prepared by 
crushing one-third of a mess kit cup full of hard candy 
to a coarse powder. The 41 pounds of ice-cream powder 
is reconstituted with 7 pints of water, partly frozen, and 
drawn from the freezer to be placed in the hardening 
cabinet. The powdered candy is thoroughly mixed with 
the batch before it enters the hardening cabinet. 

The dry ice-cream mix is prepared from whole milk, 
sugar and flavoring. It is packed in hermetically sealed 
cans from which the air has been exhausted and inert 
gas substituted to insure keeping qualities. Ice cream is 
high on the Quartermaster Corps’ list of morale and 
nutritive foods and is served as often as feasible, where- 
ever freezing facilities are available. 


Ice Cream Healthy 


Facchino’s Purity Biscuits, Ltd., 
issued a ten page brochure entitled, “Here’s Health. Ice 
Cream. The Health Food for All.” The purpose of this 
brochure is to convince people who may regard ice cream 
as either just a tasty dish or as a harmful product, that 
ice cream is truly a food. 


England, have just 


The opinions of various medical and nutritional ex- 
perts are quoted. We like the quotation from Professor 
H. A. Bendixen. “The food value of any product de- 
pends upon the amount, quality, and proportions of the 
ats, proteins, carbohydrates, mineral salts and vitamins 
in it. All of these food ingredients are absolutely neces- 
sary in the human diet, and all of them are contained 
in abundance in the average quality ice cream.” 

The old idea, that anything the children liked so much 
must be bad for them, should be eradicated in thinking 
of ice cream. (Editor's Note: And Candy! ). 
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We XKO-KO-K, the perfect toasted 
Marshmallow Topping - ly Vaan Bredé 


It is also being used for dusting in slab work of 
peanut bars in place of and in conjunction with sugar. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


Clinton, Massachusetts 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Ri-Ko 
Rice Flakes 


Toasted Corn 
Flakes 


MILLING CO. 
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« QUALITY 
« UNIFORMITY 
« SMOOTHNESS) 
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Chocolate Coatings 


= 
T uOTON CHOCLATE 0, 
JAMES B. LONG & CO. 

\A4 

4 

a 


MAKERS OF FINE CHOCOLATE 
For All Types of Candy 
818 N. FRANKLIN ST. 415 GREENWICH ST. 


COATINGS FOR ALMOST 
FIVE DECADES 
CHICAGO 10 NEW YORK 13 
ILL. N. Y. 

















Flavors > Colors 
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GENE ALCORN & CO. 
1340 E. 6th Street 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
383 Brannan Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
Territory: State of California 


J. N. ALLEN & CO. 
Box 628 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

Box 570 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Territory: North Carolinc 


EDWARD A. (Candy) BARZ 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
a x a er 


anc 








LA PORTE, INDIANA 


H. K. BEALL & CO. 
201 N. Wells St Phone RANdolph 1518 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Territory: Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
25 years in the Candy Bus:ness 


OHN T. BOND & SON 
637 S. Wiltor Place—Phone: Federal 602 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Territory: Pacific Coast 
Our 25th Year in Candy and Food Field 


J. J. BOND & COMPANY 
1840 Hill Crest—Phone: 7-1800 
FORT WORTH 7, TEXAS 


Territory: Texas 


CAMERON SALES COMPANY 
5701 E. 6th Ave.—Phone: Dexter 0881 
DENVER 7, COLORADO 
Territorv: Susy Utah, Taa., Mont. 


_N. &S. Dak. 

















R.L.TAFT Co. 


CARTER & CARTER 


Confectionery Mfr's. Agents. Established 
with Industry since 1901. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

91 Connecricut St.—Phone: Main 7852 

Territory: Wash., Ore., Utah, Ida., Mont., 

Nev., Wyo. 








THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
740-750 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 9, CALIF. 
Svecializing in candy and allied lines; 
Unexcptionable banking, other references. 


CHARLES R. COX 
1428 Erie Blv 
SANDUSKY, “Onio 
Territory: Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana 


M. GRUNBERG 
3619 Rutherford St., Phone 4-7138 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
Territory: Penna., Md., Dela., D. C. 











ee SALES COMPANY | 


GEORGE W. HARTLEY 


742 S. W. Vista Avenue—Phone: ATwater 5800 


PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
Oregon and Was 
LEON K. HERZ 
1290 Grand Ave., Emerson 7309 
ST. PAUL 5, MINN. 
erritory: Eastern N. ate Minn. 
Western Wis 


erritory: hington 











- HUTCHINS BROKERAGE CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, ‘MINN. 
Terr: Minneapolis and Adj. Terr. 


DONALD A. IKELER 


E. Main Street 





JOS. H. KENWORTH > 
850 Lake Shore Drive—Phone: Whitehall 4850 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
bee ag Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
. Louis, Detroit. 25 years in territory. 


» A J. LANPHIER COMPANY 
onfectionery and Food Products 
BILLINGS BUTTE GREAT Bas 

(General Office)—Establist 
Territory: Mon C 














15 r Ivd. 
CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
Terr.: Chicago, Mi lwaukee, Ml., 


RALPH L. MUTZ COMPANY 


608—1ét 
OAKLAND 12, ‘CAF. 
Terr.: Cal.; Renc, Nev.; Hono , Hawaii 


Ind., S. Wis. 


PEIFFER FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Imported and Domestic Candies 
104 So. Mich. Ave.—Phones: State 3531-32 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





PICKRELL and CRAIG co. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 

Also Offices and Warehouses at 
Middlesboro and Lexington, Ky. 


HART POSKA COMPANY 
1203 Western Ave.—Phone Seneca 2466 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
Territory: Ore., Wash., & Northern Ida. 


J. W. PURNELL 
Confectionery Manufacturer 
1303 Amherst Av 
RICHMOND 22, VIRGINIA 
Terri . Vir ginia, N. & S. Carolina 


H. V. SCHECHTER SALES 
ASSOCIATES 


MU 3-8847—220 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Candy and Allied Ite 
err: Metropolitan New 


- ‘JAS. L. SMITH» 
eeee, {_PAMEAS 1 TEKAS 


THEODORE A. SOMMER 
8336 Maryland Ave. 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
Tel. Vincennes 7174 
onery and Food Products 
© Metropolitan Area 25 years 








Agent 























GEORGE R. STEVENSON ( Co. 


302 Terminal Sales Building 
SEATTLE WASH. 
erritory: Wash., Ore, Ida., Mont. 


Over 20 vears in this crea. 


RALPH W. UNGER 
923 East 3rd Street—Phone: Trinity 8282 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Calif., Ariz., N. Mex., West. Tex., Nev 


N. VAN BRAMER SALES CO. _ 
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Ta. Neb. 








Territorv: 


~ W. A. (BILL) YARBOROUGH 


88 Palisades Rd 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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HARRY YOUNGMAN BROKER- 
AGE COMPANY 


2145 Blake Street 


DENVER. “COLORADO 


Idaho, Mont. 
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IRVING S. ZAMORE 


08 Belmar Place 
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To THE MAN WITH A LINE... OF QUALITY CONFECTIONS ! 


We are equipped to do a forceful and complete selling job for you — 
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We do missionary work in cooperation with our job- 
bers for retail placements. 

We supervise national sales through our association 
with resident brokers from coast to coast. 

We maintain showrooms and sales offices, and ar- 
range for warehousing and local deliveries. 

We check credits on all orders — Guarantee all 
accounts. 


5.. We cover Metropolitan New York with its jobbers, 
chains, syndicates, department stores, and special 
outlets. 


We have a proud record of 30 years of service ir this 
industry. 


Let’s make plans together for your quality line in the 
promising postwar market. 


ER SALES ASSOCIATES 220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. MUrray Hill 3-8847-8 
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NEW~YvorRK _—N.. Yy. imitation 
Flavors 
Tuis unique catalog "C" contains a handy cross index on ‘ 
the "Correct Flavor to Use" listed under Food Classifications. 
Send for your copy today. True Fruit 
Extracts 


P. R. DREYER INC. 


119 W. 19th STREET @ NEW YORK II, N. Y. 





ESSENTIAL — 


‘PR DREYER ING **" 


A Complete 


Line — 
of flavors for 








Manufacturing Retailer 


(Continued from page 31) 


tributed in relatively hot climaies. 
including the tropics, we understand 
there is available a special hardened 
butter of a melting point above 115 
degrees F. 


We made a small test batch of 
imitation chocolate coating with 30 
pounds of cocoa powder (under 10% 
butterfat), 50 pounds of special 
hardened edible oil, 75 pounds of 
finely powdered sugar, oil soluble 
vanilla flavor and salt. The cocoa 
powder. powdered sugar and _ salt 
were sifted together and mixed with 
the melted hardened butter, then the 
vanilla flavor added, mixed thor- 
oughly and the batch heated to 150 
degrees F. Candy centers were dipped 
into this coating which set in seven 
minutes in a room tempered to 75 
degrees F. The resulting coated can- 
dies were of good color and good 


gloss. 


Samples of the imitation choco- 
late coated candies were placed into 
an incubator for eight days and eight 
nights at 120 degrees F. The coat- 
ing, which naturally became soft, was 
still in a plastic state and when the 
samples cooled, there was no evi- 
dence of bloom or streaks. It is ap- 
parent that the eating quality of a 
heat-resistant coating of this type will 
serve best on centers containing a 
fair amount of roughage, such as 
fruits, nuts, coconut and the numer- 
ous replacement products, such as 
shredded wheat, corn flakes, etc. 


An imitation chocolate coating of 
this type will be particularly interest- 
ing to firms lacking refrigeration and 
to firms that are compelled to ship 
coated products to tropical countries. 
While this coating looks like choco- 
late coating, it is naturally not equal 
in either taste or eating properties to 
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A sale makes a customer. 
Service keeps a customer. 


MAY WE SELL YOU—TO SERVE YOu? 


B. W. DYER & COMPANY 


Sugar Economists & Brokers 


120 Wall Street, New Yerk 5, 


Cable: DYEREYD, N. Y. 











N. Y., Phone WH 4-8800 
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AS 
Gauze Ribbons 


Satin and Nevelty 
Effects 
Ribbonzene 


and 
Patriotic Ribbons 


"‘Where Quality 
Merchandise 
Costs No More"’ 





a medium grade or good grade genu- 
ine chocolate coating. 

Despite the limited information on 
new and improved ingredients, it is 
highly probable that upon the con- 
clusion of the difficulties in Europe 








' RIBBON 
CORP. 








Since 1877 
Quality Supplies 
for 


Candy Craftsmen 


Importers — Distributors 
Manufacturers 


H.A.JOHNSON CO. 


221 State St. 28 N. Moore St. 








Boston 9, Mass. New York 13, N. Y. 





and Asia, there will be still other 
new and improved ingredients pre- 
sented to the trade which should re- 
sult in still further improving the 
appearance, flavor, taste and food 
value of candies. 
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It’s the package with the most eye appeal that keeps the bell ringing 
in the cash register. This is especially true at candy counters, news- 
stands, self-service markets, etc., where competition among pack- 
aged items is unusually keen. That’s why you should know more 
about our Model GH-2—the machine that produces these sales- 
provoking eye-catchers at a speed of 70 to 80 per minute. 

Being extremely versatile, the GH-2 affords utmost freedom in 
planning attractive packages. It handles either a flat cardboard or 
turned-up-side tray, making it suitable for small pieces of candy, 
cookies, candy bars or similar products. Can be adapted to practi- 
cally any type of wrapping material—foil, glassine, Revelation, 
plain or heat-sealing cellophane, etc.—and will apply an inner 
wrapper if desired. 

Using printed material in economical roll form, this machine 
makes a sizable saving over cut-to-size sheets. Superior electric-eye 
registration insures accurate location of any printed design no mat- 
ter how long the run. The machine is quickly adjustable for various 
sizes. 

If you want a low-cost package with plenty of that persuasive 
“take me with you” appeal, consult our nearest office for complete 


information on the GH-2. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


30 Church St., New York 7 e 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 «¢ 443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 
18 Dickens Ave., Toronto 8 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Packaging Lessons the War Has Taught Us 


A good many articles have been 
written on the subject of pack- 
aging—most of them dealing with 
the aspects of eye-appeal and the 
salability of the outer appearance. 
This discourse concerns itself with 
the product-preserving phase of 
packaging . . . for it is to this end 
that packaging perfectionists will 
strive in the post-war era, consider- 
ing that product preservation is as 
important as product display. 


It took a war to teach us that 
good, sound packaging methods de- 
mand more than “skin deep” beauty. 
While a good many of the packaged 
items which demonstrated the neces- 
sity for product-preserving packag- 
ing were not in the food field, they 
were the cause for the development 
of new packaging techniques, which 
lend themselves practically for food 
and confectionery items also. 


During the early stages of the Pa- 
cific war, a vast amount of war ma- 
tarials shipped to that area arrived 
in an unusable condition, due to the 
deterioration which set in enroute. 
because of inadequate packaging. 
Delicate radio and electrical appar- 
atus was rusted and corroded be- 
yond repair. Medical and dental 
supplies avere ruined—the metal zip- 
pers on flying suits became rusted— 
leather articles developed a heavy 
fungus growth—food stuffs were 
vermin-infested and destroyed. It 
was found that the high humidity 
of that region and the long Pacific 
voyage as well as frequent handlings 
and storage called for special pack- 
aging specifications. And so the 
painstaking packaging methods now 
being used for practically all war 
materials—consigned to all theatres 
of action, came into being. 


Need Air-Tight Packages 


Air-tight, moisture-proof packag- 
ing became the answer to war's re- 
quirements—and is the answer too, 
for the product-preserving packaging 
needs in the food and confectionery 


field! 


Today, virtually every instrument 
and implement of war leaves our 
shores in a vapor barrier that is 
nearly moisture-proof as American 
inventive skill can produce. Simple 
motor gaskets—from the largest to 
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the smallest—are packed in moisture- 
proof envelopes. Spark plugs are 
dipped in solutions which form a 
moisture-proof coating. Airplane 
motors—tractor parts—fire arms— 
all are packed first in moisture-proof 
bags of various types. before they 
are boxed. 


Perhaps the largest packaging job 
ever assigned to an engineer, was to 
wrap in  moisture-proof _lead-foil 
laminated paper, an entire mobile 
radio broadcasting station. The size 
of a small office—complete with its 
own generator and replacement parts 
—this radio station needs but to be 
set on a truck chassis, bolted down, 
and it is ready for immediate opera- 
tion, within its own walls. And this 
elephantine “package” is wrapped 
to become moisture-proof—so that 
its delicate mechanisms will not be 
corroded in transit. Product pre- 
serving packages have been devel- 
oped that are highly efficient and are 
considered very important by mili- 
tary and ordnance men. Logically, 
product-preserving packaging is the 
answer to the food and confectionery 
field’s requirements also. 


Wide Selection Foreseen 


We can be sure that at war's end, 
and possibly sooner, the food and 
confectionery manufacturer will have 
offered for his selection a wide range 
of papers—moisture-proof in varying 
degrees, depending upon the require- 
ments of the product. Under mass 
production these product-preserving 
papers will cost little, if any more 
than present materials in use. 


To achieve an air-tight, moisture- 
proof package, a moisture-proof pa- 
per is the first requirement. Mois- 
ture-proof cellophanes and_pliofilm 
were, of course, already in limited 
use before the war, and have been 
widely applied since the war began. 
The heavy demands for packaging 
papers having greater moisture re- 
sistance qualities, as well as greater 
strength, pliability, etc., brought 
about the development of many new 
wrapping materials. Lead foil, lam- 
inated to kraft, has been used very 
successfully, as well as the more re- 
cently introduced aluminum foil, lam- 
inated to kraft. 


Quite heavy in weight and thick- 
ness, these laminated papers have 
been most commonly used in packing 


metal parts. Cellophanes have also 
been laminated to kraft paper, to pro- 
vide a sound package. A newly-de- 
veloped material which is widely 
used for ration packaging, in a cello- 
phane base sheet, heavily coated with 
a special wax. This paper should 
lend itself excellently to food and 
confectionery packaging. 

Another new material, for which 
a bright future has been predicted, 
is a chemically-manufactured sheet 
of amber color, semi-transparent, ex- 
ceptionally high in its moisture-proof 
qualities, with a most unusual 
strength and elasticity. Now high on 
the priority list, because of the lim- 
ited amount available, it should lend 
itself well to many post-war packag- 
ing needs, when released. Many other 
papers, too numerous to mention, 
have been developed and are still in 
the development stage. 


With the demands for moisture- 
proof papers continuing unabated, 
and a large post-war use assured, 
paper manufacturers are constantly 
developing new sheets that defy the 
penetration of air and moisture. 
Thus we may be assured that a host 
of war-proved packaging papers will 
be available for the food packer, to 
provide product-preserving packag- 
ing. And with the wide usage that 
these materials will enjoy, and the 
large scale manufacture which will 
result, product-preserving packaging 
promises to be very economical. 


Heat Sealing Is Answer 


Further, to achieve an air-tight. 
moisture-proof package, the heat- 
sealing method of closure will come 
into general use. The war has al- 
ready proven the practicability of 
the heat-sealing method, for it has 
been adopted by every ration packer 
and the vast majority of war ma- 
terial manufacturers. The moisture- 
proof manufactured 
contain a substance (usually a lac- 
quer coating) which makes them 
self-sealing when heat and pressure 
are applied. Thus a seal which is 
as air-tight as the material itself, is 
secured by the heat-sealing method. 
Closures made by heat-sealing have 
undergone the most rigorous tests, 


papers being 
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in their war usage—and have stood 
up exceptionally well. 


Good news is offered the packager 
too, in the fact that the heat-sealing 
method is most economical. Produc- 
tion figures show that ration packers 
are sealing as many as 75 ration 
packs per minute (a seal approxi- 
mately 5 inches long) with each 
machine, via the heat-sealing method. 
The method lends itself to conveyor 
feeding so that a minimum of help 
is requested. Then, too, no additional 
sealing materials are required, such 
as staples, tin-ties, etc.—eliminating 
the problem of shutting down for re- 
placements. Since the packaging and 
sealing operation is strictly an item 
of expense, a reduction in cost here 
will be welcomed by every manufac- 
turer. 

Since the heat-sealing method pro- 
duced a closure by merely applying 
heat and pressure, the equipment 
necessary can be simple in design 
and operation. War demands have 
spurred the development and im- 
provement of heat-sealing machines 
to the point that time-tested equip- 
ment is now available. 


Heat Sealing is Economical 


Four types of heat-sealing ma- 
chines have thus far come to our at- 
tention. The simplest and most eco- 
nomical style is the bar or jaw tvpe. 
Available for hand operation—foot 
pedal operation or motor driven, the 
jaw type machines seem most popu- 
lar in smaller plants, or where lim- 
ited sealing is done. The width of 
the bars limits the size of the bag 
or package to be sealed, although 
most manufacturers offer -various 
bar sizes. 

Another popular and perhaps more 
practical style of sealer is the ro- 
tary type. Because this style seals 
with motor driven wheels, it affords 
a continuous sealing operation. 
There is no limitation to the size 
of package which can be sealed with 
this equipment, and it lends itself 
more practically for automatic con- 
veyor feeding, thus increasing pro- 
duction. Another style, smilar to the 
rotary, but sealing by means of a 
narrow steel band is also available. 

The three types already mentioned 
are primarily bag sealers, although 
they have been applied to other pur- 
poses in some instances. The fourth 
type is a style of machine used by 
packers of candy bars, bakery goods 
and similar items which are wrapped 
and require a seal at both ends of 
the package, and also at the bottom 
seam. This type of machine, motor- 
driven, seals the ends with wheels 
and the bottom seam by means of a 
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stationary hot plate, over which the 
package passes. 

The heat-sealing method has also 
been incorporated into a good many 
packaging machines which have been 
specially constructed to handle spe- 
cific jobs. We have been informed 
that a number of new machines will 
be introduced in the very near fu- 
ture, and others may be expected 
from time to time, as the demand 
for this type of equipment continues, 
and as new techniques are developed. 

When we review the subject of 
packaging from the aspect of pro- 
duct-preservation, we recognize the 
importance of delivering merchan- 
dise into the hands of the ultimate 
consumer in the best condition pos- 
sible. Were we able to deliver mer- 
chandise from -the factory directly 





to the consumer, and have it put to 
immediate use, we could be sure of 
factory-freshness always. But our 
complex distribution system _ fre- 
quently entails many delays. Mer- 
chandise spends time in transit 
time in storage—time on shelves 
and it is deteriorating constantly. 
Air-tight, moisture-proof packaging 
eliminates this deterioration—assures 
factory-freshness—delivers the pro- 
duct to the consumer just as we 
want it. 

And so food and confectionery 
manufacturers stand to profit from 
the packaging lessons which the war 
has taught us. You will profit by 
delivering merchandise to the con- 
sumer in better condition—and you 
will profit too, through reduced packt 


aging costs. 





‘““PACKAGING PREDICTIONS” 





The 20-page folder, “Packaging 
Predictions’, recently issued by 
Frank D. Palmer, Inc., Chicago pack- 
aging engineer and machinery manu- 
facturer, contains much of value to 
the candy plant interested in pack- 
aging. 

Because much confusion has ex- 
isted in the minds of sales and pro- 
duction executives about postwar 
packaging due to “vague” prophe- 
cies of new materials, methods, etc.. 
members of the Research Department 
toured the country to familiarize 
themselves with the true facts. 

This research resulted in the con- 
clusion that packaging. “at least in 
the immediate postwar period, will 
utilize the same general types of ma- 
tarials with which we are familiar.” 
Unquestionably, these materials will 
be found to have been improved as 
to heat-sealing, tensile strength, and 
in the control of odors (eliminating 
the danger of imparting off-flavors). 

Packaging standards raised by the 
requirements of war will be reflected 
in peacetime packaging. Package im- 
provement needs applies to producers 
whose products depend upon fresh- 
ness for customer satisfaction. 

“Constructive work has been done 
in the plastics field and the future 
holds much for this industry in pack- 
aging.” But here the cost factor 
may be deterrent upon the adoption 
of plastics for food. (Editor’s note: 
Candy, of all foods. offers the best 
possibilities for plastic packages, es- 
pecially for the higher-priced lines). 

Foil is almost certain to have 
wider use than ever before. And 
improved lamination of foil to other 
materials will greatly broaden its 
field of usefulness. “The beauty and 
protective qualities of foil will be 
more readily available because of 


wartime development of laminations 
and new machinery to form and 
seal such packages.” 

New coatings will provide better 
protective and sealing qualities for 
transparent sheets and paper board. 
New, improved heat-sealing lacquers 
having moisture-and-grease-resisting 
characteristics will also be available. 
Much of this advancement is the re- 
sult of the wartime necessity for de- 
livering food and other products to 
the far corners of the earth. 
Better Future Equipment 

After the war, there will be avail- 
able equipment for making bags 
from rolls, delivering them open and 
uncreased to the filler, thus speeding 
up all operations and making sav- 
ings. Thermoplastically-sealed bags 
requiring no holding time for seal- 
ing and providing tighter seals. will 
soon come into use. 

Progress has been made in elim- 
inating troublesome factors in the 
use of glue adhesives. Heat-sealed 
cartons, bags, wrappers, etc. will be 
common. And in this connection. 
new, compact case sealers are in the 
offing. 

All of the advancement in pack- 
aging suggested in the Palmer folder 
has been made possible through the 
designing of machinery or equip- 
ment of superior functional capa- 
bilities. Packaging lines of tomor- 
row will be more fully automatic 

The Palmer Company says fur- 
ther: “Packages—and hence _pack- 
aging machinery—will play an ex- 
tremely important part in the mer- 
chandising of most consumer items. 
Upon the package will rest much of 
the impulse-buying which constitutes 
a high percentage of purchases by 
women. Upon machinery will de- 
pend lowered costs and increased op- 
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COATED 
LITHWITE 


... the revolutionary 
machine-coated paperboard 
means finer 
postwar packages 















...and, Gentlemen, 
speaking of postwar 
packaging... 


COATED LITHWITE IS GOING TO PUT 
MORE EYE-APPEAL AND BUY-APPEAL INTO OUR CARTONS"’ 








SIX YEARS AGO, when Gardner-Richardson SALESMEN, RETAILERS, CONSUMERS give it a big 


introduced Coated Lithwite, it caused a sensa- 
tion. Here for the first time was a fine paper- 
board — formed, made and coated in one 
single high-speed operation. 


okay, for Coated Lithwite is brighter, more 
eye-appealing. Colors come up with greater 
brilliance on its smooth, velvety, chalk-free 
surface. Halftones print with sharp realism. 
















PRODUCTION ENGINEERS also give 
Coated Lithwite folding cartons 
a big okay. Precision-made for 
precision filling machines—Coated Lithwite 
cartons speed through with fewer jam-ups or 
delays. Score accurately without flaking or 
shattering. Take a positive seal. 


CLIP THIS! File this Coated Lithwite memo for 
reference when this quality paperboard 
is again available. 


1. Made by a revolutionary process. Coated Lithwite is 
the brighter, whiter paperboard that is formed, made and 
coated in one high-speed operation. Proved and improved 
for six years. 


2. Means more eye-appealing cartons. Coated Lithwite's 
smooth, velvety, chalk-free surface forms a better base for 
printing inks and plotes—reproduces even the smallest type 
cleanly, crisply. Brings colors up brilliantly—gives halftones a 
sharp realism. 





3. Fewer jammers and leakers. Coated Lithwite scores 
without flaking or shattering. Takes a positive, tight seal. 


The Gardner-Richardson Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons ond Boxboard 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities: PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS + NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PITTSBURGH «+ DETROIT 
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IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES 
FAST-EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


ANDY manafac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they previde the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, wuninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; the new 
High Speed Special Model 
wraps 325 to 425 pieces 
per minute. Investigation 
will prove these machines 
are adapted to your most 
exacting requirements. 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. U.S.A. 





“Tatfel Tales” Does Sweet Job 


Many in the confectionery industry will remember 
the first edition of “Taffel Tales”, publication of Taffel 
Brothers, manufacturers of ribbons. The first booklet 
attracted so much attention in 
1938 that many have requested a 
new edition to bring manufactur- 
ers and package people up-to-date 
on what's going on in candy pre- 
sentation. 

As a_ result, George Taffel, 
president of the firm, has _pre- 
pared a new edition of “Taffel 
Tales” which is now available for 
distribution, without charge, to 
any candy manufacturer or re- 
tailer on request. The booklet, in 
keeping with the busy times, pre- 
senis its contents in_ pictorial 
fashion. Manufacturers and _ re- 
tailers all over the country have cooperated in sending 
in photographs which have been used for illustrative 
purposes. The editorial content is digest style, easy 
and quickly read. It is presented in an attractive 34-page 
folder and illustrates and describes the tasteful use of 
ribbons. 





“Gifts of candies, glazed fruits etc., are always wel- 
come and attractive. And their enjoyment is further 
enhanced when the box is sweetened up with ribbon. 
The ribbon will be kept to serve another purpose, al- 
ways acting as a pleasant reminder of the gift it held.” 

The story of rayon is given and a special center spread 
feature is the instructions given for making a “star” 
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Let A Felins PACK-TYER Tie It 
@ FASTER @ BETTER © CHEAPER 


With Cotton Twine 
or Printed String 
Tie Candy Boxes 

and save time. 
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Can tie 25-30 pack- ChocouaTe 

ages per minute. =)" 
Various sized pack- —s-®icgrs._ 
ages tied tightly 
without adjustment. = ~~ | 
No cut or bruised | “Ws0!Swtnca, 
hands as in hand ty- Lo 


PAUL L. KARSTROM CO. 


Fillers, Heatsealers, Conveyor Set-ups, 
Special Machinery 
2620 S. Indiana Ave., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
Package Consulting Engineers 














bow, a “Corsage” bow, and how to tie a package. These 
instructions are amply illustrated with drawings showing 
the exact procedure to follow. 

We suggest that you send for a copy today. Write 
directly to Taffel Bros., 95 Madison Ave., New York 
City or send your request to The Manufacturing 
Confectioner and we will rush it out at once. 


Shellmar Products Company 
Wins Third Army-Navy “E” 


Shellmar Products Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. has 
been advised by Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary 
of War, that its workers have won for the third time 
the Army-Navy Production Award for high achievement 
in the production of war materiel, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Mr. B. W. Martin, President of the 
Company. Thus a second star is added to the “E” flag 
first awarded to the company just a year ago. Shellmar 
has been one of the largest peacetime converters of 
printed, transparent packages and materials for the pro- 
tection of foods, textiles and other consumer goods. 


WPB Changes Order on Fiber Cartons 


Limitation Order L-317, restricting the use of fiber 
shipping containers, was amended May 24, the War Pro- 
duction Board said, to make clear that in shipping com- 
ponent or repair parts of products listed in Schedule III. 
the use of fiber shipping containers is unrestricted, unless 
those parts are specifically mentioned in L-317 schedules. 

The amendment, WPB said, makes it clear that the 
shipper of a completed item listed in Schedule III may 
not avoid any portion of his quota restrictions by dis- 
assembling his product and packaging and sending sep- 
arately component parts not listed in Schedule III. 
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Y es— it’s just a bell jar. But the air pressure in it dupli- 
cates the atmosphere 8 miles above the earth. 


The test being made helps determine the packaging 
specifications for the life-saving flares carried in high- 
altitude bombers. It is one of hundreds of checks and 
counter-checks made daily in Reynolds Laboratory. 


There are twelve highly specialized departments in 
Reynolds completely equipped, modern packaging lab- 
oratory . . . dedicated now to the single aim of developing 
better packaging for shipment of the matériel of war. 









Substratosphere | 





The needs of war have brought about packaging 
miracles! Undreamed of improvements have been made 
in the rolling, laminating and sealing of foil materials. 


7 7 7 


For many years Reynolds aluminum foil has given new 
brilliance and durability to beverage labels—increased 
the “shelf appeal’’ of many thousands of packages. When 
aluminum is no longer needed for vital war uses— 
Reynolds metal labels will be ready to lend new sales- 
building glamour to year products. 
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New ... 
Tech-Master | (() 
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HEAT SEALER RS 
pa 

* Bags Fed Vertically. . 

* Powerful Leverage. 

* Adjustable Feed Tray. 

* Seals All Papers. 


Bags sealed in vertical position so 
contents naturally sift to bottom, 
permitting close seal. Eliminates 
danger of contents sifting into 
bars 


* Thermostat 

¢ Pressure control 

¢ 3 Krimp styles 

« 8°' & 12"' models 

* Economical 
° Fast 






f <—DOUGHBOY ROTARY 


The high production sealer—seals any size 
bag, pouch or barrier —all materials. 
Fasi—dependable. Widely used in con- 
fectionery field. Available! 


PACK-RITE MACHINES 


ai | 828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
| Please rush details of your heat sealers to 
| Att'n of 


Firm 
Address 
City Siate 


Above: 
$199.50 to $235.00 
f.o.b. Factory 











Davis Joins Paper Firm 


Mr. Donald D. Davis, former WPB vice chairman in 
charge of field operations has been elected president of 
the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, Minne- 
apolis. He succeeds Mr. R. H. M. Robinson who be- 
came chairman of the board. Mr. Davis joined the com- 
pany last November after resigning from WPB on Sept. 
30 when Mr. Donald M. Nelson retired as chairman. 
Prior to going to Washington late in 1942. Mr. Davis 
had been president of General Mills, Inc. 


Moisture-Vapor-Proof Glassine Paper 


A moisture-vapor-proof wrapper with heat sealing 
qualities is described in U. S. Patent 2,367,563, granted 
to W. H. Bryce. Such a material comprises a sheet of 
glassine paper treated with an aqueous solution of gly- 
cerine and anhydrous dextrose. Paper so treated is then 
coated with a melt containing a major amount of paraf- 
fin wax and minor amounts of synthetic rubbery poly- 
merized isobutylene and an _ unmilled thermoplastic 
rubber derivative; this melt being applied in the molten 
state free from volatile solvents. 


Sylvania Industrial Launches New Ad Campaign 


Tying together important war and improved peace- 
time uses of cellophane, Sylvania Industrial Corporation 
is launching a new advertising campaign in leading con- 
sumer and business magazines, newspapers and _ trade 
publications. The campaign will break in June under 
the headline “Sylvania Means Cellophane.” and the first 
advertisement in the series will stress the fact that this 
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Send for Free Booklet “Taffel Tales” 


TAFFEL BROS. /nc. 


95 MADISON AVENUE +» NEW YORK 
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war-improved cellophane “guards battle rations and pro- 
tects essential foods.” Copy discusses wartime advances 
that the company has made in cellophane manufacture 
and points out that “tomorrow more foods will have 
better protection because of them.” 


Milprint Gets Army-Navy “E” Award 


On May 18, 1945, Milprint, Inc., War Products Di- 
vision, Milwaukee, received the award of the Army-Navy 
“E” flago for excellence in production. The presentation 
of the award was made by Lt. Col. Millard F. Frohock, 
Army Air Forces, and acceptance of the award was 
made on behalf of the employees and the company by 
Mr. M. T. Heller, President of the Company. Lt. Com- 
mander W. L. Biddle, USNR, made the presentation of 
the individual pins and Mr: Walter Sliwa, President, C1O 
Local 356 PWOC accepted them. 


@ Mr. Fred Enders has been elected president of the 
United Paperboard Company, Chicago, to succeed Mr. 


Leeds Mitchell. 
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When you paste up ideas 
for your post-war pac 


remember 


APPETITE AP 


®» Appetite appeal builds candy 
sales when people see the tempt- 
ing goodness of the confections. 
Then the product is its own best 
salesman. 

Transparent Du Pont Cello- 
phane packaging lets eyes stimu- 
late appetites. And it gives low 
cost protection that keeps candy 
clean and fresh . . . that safe- 














guards the appetite appeal you 
put into the product. 

Today, the war requirements 
for Du Pont Cellophane sharply 
limit the civilian supply.We hope 
the time is not far off when we 
can again supply all you need. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 











Shows 
MOISTUREPROOF what it 
Protects— 
Cellophane *5 
a A product of Du Pont research Low Cost 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
jor June, 1945 : page 59 
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N any attempt to comply with 

the request of the program com- 
mittee to discuss recent develop- 
ments in packaging pertaining to 
wrapping materials, it is obviously 
impossible to cover all of the items 
involved, in the very limited time 
allotted, due to the wide variety of 
new films, foils and combinations. 
Neither will it be possible to discuss 
the relative merits and demerits of 
individual materials. 

It is believed, moreover, that the 
characteristics of the materials 
available in the pre-war era were 
reasonably well understood by the 
food technologists — particularly 
those wrappings which had been on 
the market for a considerable period 
of time, such as cellophane, cellu- 
lose acetate, metal foils, Pliofilm 
and various types of functional pa- 
pers. 

Most of these materials were gen- 
erally used by themselves rather than 
in combination. When combinations 
were used, it was usually of a non- 
attached (over or inner-wrap) or 
partially attached (carton liner) type 
rather than definite combinations or 
complete laminations. 

The changes or improvements 
made in the materials were principal- 
ly of a self-contained type, i.e., they 
consisted of improvements in the 
coatings of improved composition of 
the base material itself. 

With the advent of the war, a 
decided change took place. Mater- 
ials like tin or rubber, once plenti- 
ful, became scarce or essentially non- 
existent for many purposes. The re- 
sult was that many laminations were 
developed—to meet requirements— 
from materials previously considered 
dissimilar and illogical of combina- 
tion. Probably the most outstanding 
groups were Grade A and Grade C 
laminations now so extensively used 
in ordnance or military parts pack- 
aging and the development of lim- 
inations of transparent films to 
themselves, metal foils, functional 
papers, cloth, board. ete. 

Paralleling this work, there has 
been much activity notably in the de- 


By A. F. WENDLER* 


Manager, Acetate Films, Cellophane Division, 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


velopment of new transparent wrap- 
ping films. While technical progress 
has been very rapid on these ma- 
terials, is it very questionable if they 
have yet reached a state of perfec- 
tion either from the standpoint of 
technical characteristics of the ma- 
terial itself, their commercial pro- 
duction on a large scale basis, sta- 
bilized cost to the consumer or— 
more important to the food techno- 
logist—their commercial application 
to the products contemplated being 
wrapped. 





Due to, the unavailability of cellophane 
bags, the famous, Brach, “Mitzi Mix” is 
making its appearance in a coated paper 
bag lithographed in bright colors to il- 
lustrate the contents as illustrated above. 


We have been advised of many 
types of transparents such as “Buta- 
cite” polyvinyl acetal resin. casein, 
ethyl cellulose, methyl cellulose, ny- 


*Presented at the New York Section Meeting of the INSTITUTE 
OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS, George Washington Hotel, New 


York, New York, May 3rd, 1945. 
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ew Wrapping Materials in Food Packaging 


lon, polythene, polystyrene, polyvinyl 
alcohol, rubber derivatives, starch 
films, vinyl copolymers, etc. 

During the war period, the trend 
in packaging has been toward the 
technical side—being principally de- 
voted to waterproofness, moisture- 
vaporproofness and durability. 

This has necessitated combinations 
of materials through laminations and, 
for the time being, eye and sales ap- 
eal have been practically disregarded. 

In the post-war era, we can ex- 
pect the glamor and beauty of de- 
sign not only to return but to reach 
new heights. It is also only logical 
to assume that the packages based 
on product requirements will be more 
technically correct as more is known 
about the actual requirements of the 
product and functional properties of 
the packaging materials. 

The types of film to be used will 
undoubtedly be divided between the 
so-called “old reliables” and some 
of the newer types. From the new 
types, we can expect some to be used 
by themselves, others in combination 
with previous types, and a third 
group will perhaps consist of the 
new materials in the form of new 
coatings on both the previous stan- 
dard and the new film formers. 

While it is true that the possibil- 
ities of these films for the future are 
almost limitless, and some of the 
current literature would seem to in- 
dicate that everything will be 
changed, it is felt that the following 
will be nearer the actual conditions: 


1. The established pre-war films will 
return, with improvements. in 
most of their pre-war channels. 


2. New type films with improve- 
ments beyond those now generally 
known will become available as 
standard commercial materials 
and will find logical markets. 

3. The newer films will be more apt 
to establish themselves in spe- 
cialized applications rather than 
as wholesale replacements of the 
established pre-war films. 

1. It is more likely that the newer 
films will broaden the field of 
transparent packaging materials 
instead of resolving themselves as 
competitive to the previously es- 
tablished types. 
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Little need be said regarding pack- 
aging of the food products destrib- 
uted before the war, as the packaging 
methods were established on rather 
well justified bases. 

In the more recent trends of food 
distribution and development there 
are a number which are jockeying 
for firm establishment. Among these 
are dehydrated foods, improvements 
in the packaging of fresh perishable 
fruits and vegetables, fresh meats 
and the frozen foods. In this latter 
category are fresh vegetables, fruits, 
meats and pre-cooked frozen foods. 

These uses will involve the appli- 
cation of wrapping materials in di- 
rect contact with the foods and per- 
haps an extension of the application 
of case liners with and without the 
use of disiccant packaging along the 
lines now so extensively used in mil- 
itary parts packaging. 

The increase of air transportation, 
which seems inevitable, will also 
bring about considerable change in 
packaging procedures and _ require- 
ments. Partially vacuumized pack- 
ages are indicated for this purpose 
and the next step further, namely, 
that of high-vacuum flexible pack- 
ages, receiving much attention. 

In connection with the choice of 
wrapping materials for food pack- 
aging. | should like to issue the 
following note of warning, namely, 
—Don't be too quick to draw con- 
clusions on the ideal wrap or the 
advisability of change as there are 
many items, which should be given 
full consideration before new adop- 
tions are made. 

The decision for the adoption of 
a new packaging material should not 
be based alone upon the characteris- 
tics of the wrapper even though its 
properties may appear to be ideal. 
Instead, it should be based upon re- 
sults obtained from fairly extensive 
tests made upon commercially 
wrapped packages of the product it- 
self. It is the combination of pro- 
duct and wrapper which determines 


* 


the applicability of the packaging 

medium to a given use. Many an 

erroneous conclusion has, in the 
past, been drawn due to this lack 
of proper testing procedure. 

As an illustration of the above 
our own laboratories are constantly 
analyzing all new types of films even 
though they may not yet be fully 
standardized. After completing the 
normal laboratory tests of general 
characteristics and physical proper- 
ties, the usual procedure of testing 
commercially wrapped packages 
under varying conditions of exposure 
showed one of the new films which 
has recently received considerable 
publicity to be potentially cheap and 
to have excellent physical properties. 
Like many other things, however, 
there was an Achilles’ heel, in that 
the film failed to provide the neces- 
sary protection against the transmis- 
sion of odor and taste in food pack- 
aging. 

While it is not possible at this 
time to provide a complete list of 
items to be given consideration, the 
following are among the more per- 
tinent factors: 

1. The nature of the product may 
be such that the packaging may 
be more logically suited to glass. 
metal or paper containers. 

2. The cost of the material and the 
packaging may be_ prohibitive, 
even though the wrapper may be 
ideal from all other standpoints. 
During the war period, require- 
ments have been abnormal as to 
exposure, storage and handling. 
and cost has not been a factor. 

3. Distribution of the product is 
of importance. If both domes- 
tic and export, two types of pack- 
aging may be advisable. 

4. Competition must be considered 
in the cost problem as there will 
undoubtedly be many different 
foods competing for similar mar- 
kets. 

5. Package turnover, or shelf life, 
will regulate the requirements as 


moisture-vaporproofness and dur- 
bility beyond that necessary is 
both expensive and worthless. 

6. Transparency and visibility may 
be desirable; yet, in some _ in- 
stances, opacity may be prefer- 
able—especially if the effect of 
light is deleterious. 

i. Packaging operations can great- 
ly influence the final decision. 
With hand operations, the speed 
of wrapping has a direct bearing 
on labor requirements and final 
cost. In machine applications, 
items such as static. sticking to 
heater plates, critical sealing tem- 
peratures, possible applicability 
of electronic sealing. speed of 
operation, etc., are important. 
Similarly, further items not to be 
overlooked are gas and odor 
transmission, effect of high and 
low temperatures, permanence of 
sealed areas under adverse con- 
ditions, ease of printing. ship- 
ping costs, storage requirements 
and breakage difficulties. 

Miss Techtman Appointed 
“Pack-Rite Machines, Milwaukee, 

Wis., manufacturers of heat-sealing 

and packaging machines announce 


— 





Gladys A. Techtman 
the appointment of Gladys A. Techt- 
mann to succeed E. A. Beyersdorff, 
formerly National Sales Manager.” 
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Dress up your Candy Box 
NATIONAL RIBBONS 


the ribbons with “good-taste” appeal! 


@ ribbonzene 


In brilliant or delicate colors and patterns to 
harmonize exquisitely with your candy box. 


NATIONAL RIBBOV CORPORATION 


«x 


@ taffeta 
@ novelties 


Genera! Offices: 
444 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Mill: Central Falls, R. I. 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED: PLANT SUPERIN- 

TENDENT for progressive modern 
Candy Plant in the Middle West. Must 
have complete knowledge of plan oper- 
ation. Brilliant future. State in first 
letter past experience, age, salary ex- 
pected. All replies kept in strict con- 
fidence. Address F-6451, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
\W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—experienced sales 

executive by hard candy manufac- 
turer in Chicago doing national busi- 
ness with chain stores, department 
stores and jobbers. Must have good 
personality and be good correspondent. 
Peerless Confection Co., 1246 Schu- 
bert Ave., Chicago 14, II. 





ARE YOU THE 
MAN WE ARE 
LOOKING FOR? 


We want an Assistant Superin- 
tendent with real "KNOW HOW"! 


Are you thoroughly experienced in 
the production of candies? 


Have you proved your ability to in- 
crease production, to develop new 
ideas, new equipment, and new meth- 
ods of speeding up the machinery al- 
ready in use? 


Do you possess the kind of execu- 
tive ability and leadership that gets 
real results from the help? If you 
have these qualifications, we have a 
great opportunity for you in the fastest 
growing; livest organization in Chi- 
cago. We are manufacturers of a na- 
tionally-famous Candy Specialty and 
are getting set for big expansion! 


If your past record measures up to 
these requirements and you would 
like to be in a spot where IDEAS AND 
ABILITY have a genuine opportunity 
to click—then write us in full at once! 
Our own organization knows about this 
ad. 


Box F-6457 The Manufacturing 
Confectioner 











SALES MANAGER WANTED by 
a large progressive eastern con- 
cern catering to the jobbing, syndi- 
cate, chain store, and department 
store trade. Must be capable of 
controlling a good sales organization 
and be especially qualified in the bar 
field. Address E-54511, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, II. 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED CANDYMAKER: Na- 
tionally known midwest manufac- 
turer desires aggressive, fully experi- 
enced man well versed in all phases of 
candy making. Do not apply unless 
willing and anxious to develop new 
items thru cooperation with chemical 
laboratory. Address E-5452, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTORY MANAGER large east- 

ern manufacturer with modern 
up-todate plant seeking the services 
of a man with full knowledge and 
experience in manufacturing bars 
and other candy specialties. Must 
understand production as well as 
quality. Good opportunity for the 
right man with bright post war fu- 
ture. Good salary and bonus. Ad- 
dress E-54510, c/o The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


DY EXECUTIVE, as assistant to 
the President, for a medium size na- 
tionally advertised candy specialty 
house, located in New England. Sales 
experience preferred. Salary and Bon- 
us. Give full particulars—past experi- 
ence, which will be treated as strictly 
confidential. Address E-5458. c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 








CANDY MAKER: For New Modern 

Kitchen. Small Retail Chain Middle 
West needs man who can make the 
finest quality chocolates. Take charge 
of plant. Highest wages. Permanent. 
Chance for advancement. All replies 
confidential. Address D-4456, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 





PARTNER WANTED who knows 

manufacturing of all kinds of high 
grade candies, able to take complete 
charge of kitchen. I will handle the 
other responsibilities. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man. Chain store or- 
ganization is planned. Nominal in- 
vestment. Chicago territory. Address 
1D-44510, c/o THe MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED — Competent retail candy 

maker to take charge of candy fac- 
tory which services several stores. 
Must be experienced. Address D-4459, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


WE HAVE AN OPENING for an 

experienced candy-maker to accept 
full responsibility of our Cream De- 
partment. This is a very important po- 
sition as it requires the ability to ob- 
tain maximum production and manage 
help with efficiency. One should be 
thoroughly familiar with all types of 
modern equipment also able to create 
new ideas. State full particulars in 
your first letter. All information kept 
strictly confidential. $100.00 per week: 
to start. Future increases depend upon 
initiative. The D. L. Clark Company, 
David L. Clark, Jr., 503 Martindale 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced pro- 

duction manager, who can produce 
all kinds of candies for retail manu- 
facturing confectionery. One who un- 
derstands all modern machinery, and 
who can produce results. Must be 
qualified to take complete charge of 
manufacturing, handie help, and un- 
derstand types of equipment used. 
Kindly furnish details in your first 
letter. Address C-3456, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
\V. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





WANTED—First Class Pan Man by 

leading manufacturer. A good op- 
portunity with good pay. Write giving 
experience and references. — Address 
F-6458, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTINOER, 400 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, II. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


FOREMAN and candy maker, ener- 

getic. Knows machinery, makes the 
finest candies for retail trade, good dis- 
player man, sober, would like to find 
positions with retail chain system oF 
dept. store or small wholesale shop 
with someone who wants to expand. 
Address F-6452, c/o THe MANuFAC 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, II. 





THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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24" National Equipment Bon Bon Coater 





Beat the manpower shortage! Select from the 
world's largest stock of confectionery machinery, 
the equipment you need to fill current orders and 
to be ready for bigger production requirements 
tomorrow. Whatever you are looking for, Union 
has it already built—reconditioned with standard 
parts by experienced mechanics, ready to give 
you immediate, trouble-free production. For 
Better Rebuilt Machinery, Check with Union 
FIRST! 


These Specials for June 


® Subject To Prior Sale 


® National Equipment Auto- ® Double or Single Hubn 
matic Steel and Wood Starch Dryer and Cleaner. 
Moguls. © 24” National Equipment En- 
© Gaebel Continuous Auto- rober with automatic tem- 
matic Plastic Hard Candy perature control, enclosed 
Outfit with Automatic Batch motor drive detailer, auto- 
Roller, Heated Sizer, Plastic matic feeder, bottomer cool- 
Cutter with chains and cool- er and packer. 
ing conveyor. © 24” National Equipment Bon 
® Ideal Factory Model Cara- Bon Coater. 
mel Cutting and Wrapping ® Ideal Caramel Cutter and 
Machines. Wrapper. 


We pay more for used machinery 


One, two, three machines? A department? A whole 
plant? Right now the spot cash prices we offer are the 
highest the industry has known. Right now is the time to 
sell. You lose money—and the chance to take advantage 
of today's high prices for every day you 
allow an idle or surplus machine to use up 
your factory space. 

Wire collect—or send full details of the 
machines you can sell. Our representative 
will make you an irresistable offer. 
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MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


CLEARING HOUSE 








POSITIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST: Over 15 years’ experi- 

ence in production, development of 
sugars, desserts, chocolate, desires es- 
sential work with post-war future. Pre- 
fers New York City area. Address 
F-6455, c/o THe MANUFACTURING 
ConFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, III. 


FIRST CLASS ENROBER MAN 
wants permanent position with candy 
company in middle west preferably. 
Familiar with all types of machinery. 
Best of references. Address E-5453, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TiONER, 400 West Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 
POSITION WANTED: By thor- 
oughly experienced all around re- 
tail candy maker capable of assuming 
full responsibility of shop operation. 
20 years in leading department stores. 
Prefer small shop in west coast area. 
Address E-5456, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED: Factory su- 

perintendent with experience covering 
a full general line. High class choco- 
late pkg. goods. Bulk and bar goods. 
Pan work, including thin shell candy 
coated chocolate pan work, etc. Avail- 
able at once. Address E-5459, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 
POSITION WANTED—as foreman 

in general pan line. Well experi- 
enced, steady worker. Available im- 
mediately. Address D-4455, c/o Tur 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 40U 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6 III. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—1 LP Pop wrapping 

Machine. Good condition. Will 
wrap either cellophane or wax paper. 
Address F-6454, c/o THe MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, II. 


1 HILDRETH # 521 CANDY 
PULLER in first class working 

order. H. W. Lay & Co., Ine., 173 

Boulevard N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Your ‘‘FIRST‘’’ source for 








Mills, Tanks, etc. 


Sond for Specifications f. 
~~ and Quotations ; 
List your Surplu 
“Ttem P.M.C. 








A 4 FT. CREAM BEATER, new 

condition—$350.00 — FOB Brook- 
lyn. Artistic Candy Co., 38 Park St., 
Brooklyn 6, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE—One five ft. ball cream 

machine. Rebuilt with 5 HP 220 
Volt 60 cy. 3 phase Motor attached. 
Address P. O. Box 320, Taveres, Fla. 


6” ENROBER in good condition for 
sale cheap. Peacock Candy Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—One 300 Ib. Racine 

Chocolate Melting Kettle, Pulley 
Drive, Good condition; one forced 
draft gas furnace with blower. Mac- 
kenzie Candy Company, 1279 W. 
Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Ideal Caramel Wrap- 

ping Machine No. 143-1X1X'4_ to 
34, Type Special, complete with sizer ; 
also have a quantity of 2'4 inch waxed 
paper in rolls to fit machine. <Ad- 
dress F-6456 c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE — Five 

sets of Pop moulds for Racine ma- 
chine. One small glass lined tank. 
Bud Candy Co., 208 West St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALL YOUR 
EQUIPMENT! 


3 MIKRO Pulverizers, No. 2 and No. 4 
25 Steam Jacketed Kettles, all sizes and metals 
6 Vacuum Cookers, Iron, Copper, Aluminum 


Packaging and Wrapping Equipment, Mixers, Conveyors, Grinders, 


Send for the New 96-Page FMC CATALOG 


MACHINES 


EAST 9» STREET & EAST RIVER DRIVE, NEW YORK 
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FOR SALE one National Equipment 

24” Enrober with removable tank, 
suitable for chocolate and icing. Of- 
fered for immediate sale. Wire for 
prices and information. Address H- 
84410, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St.. 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: New or 

rebuilt guaranteed in first class con- 
dition: 3—York Batch Rollers with 
motors ; 2—Automatic Batch Rollers; 
2—Hard Candy Sizing Machines ; 4— 
5’ x 4’ Cooling Slabs; 1—Hildreth 
Pulling Machine with Motor; 1—40 
Gal. Steam Jacketed Kettle with agi- 
tator, etc. (with or without motor); 
1—50 Gal. Tilting Steam Jacketed 
Kettle, with Agitators, etc. and motor; 
1—75 Gal. Steam Jacketed Kettle with 
agitator, etc. (with or without motor) ; 
1—Ball 5 Foot Cream Beater with 
motor; I—F & B 5 Foot Cream Beat- 
er with motor; 1—Dayton 5 Foot 
Cream Beater with motor; 1—Mills 
6” x 10” Large Mint Puff Machine, 
with or without motor. Also other ms- 
cellaneous equipment. Address D-445/, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
6, Ti. 


FOR SALE: Starch Cleaner of the 
“Buck Style” type. Anthony Maca- 

roni & Cracker Co., Inc., 818-26 N. 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


CLEARING HOUSE 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 





WRAPPING MACHINES: Package 


Machinery Co. model AA Cello- 
phane Wrapper, formerly wrapped 
packages 2x2x234”, ¥%2x2x3” and % 
x2%x4". Stokes and Smith Tight 
Wrapper model No. 101 for packages 
5x3x12%" maximum and 1-34x%x3’" 


minimum. Loeb Equipment Supply 
Co., 905 N. Marshfield Ave., Chi- 
cago 22. 

MACHINERY FOR SALE: 1— 


Wood Mogul—good working order ; 
1—Sanding Machine; 2-—Metal Cool- 
ing Tables; 1—Racine Continuous 
Cutter: 1—Werner Ball Machine— 
Semi Automatic; 1—Mills Improved 
Vertical Cutter; 1—V.O. Herman 
Spinner Hard Candy Twist & Cutter. 
Address E-5454, c/o THE MANUFAc- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES: 

Pan-Man, first class, desires contact 
with established concern, where active 
service and some investment will mean 
partnership. 30 years experience in all 
types of fine pan work. Middle age, 
managerial and initiative ability. Ad- 
dress F-6453, c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, II. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


MACHINERY WANTED — Racine 

Model M die pop machine. State 
condition and_ best Address 
D-4452 c/o THe MANUFACTURING 
ConFecTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, II. 


price. 


WANTED: Used 


Must be in good condition and capable 


3on Bon Coater. 
ot dipping centers in Bon Bon cream 
Chase Candy Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


or sugar icing. 


for June, 1945 


MACHINERY WANTED 





WILL PAY CASH for 1—60 gallon 

double action mixing kettle for 100 
lbs. steam pressure. John Horne, Inc., 
1914-30 Columbia 
Ill. 


Avenue, Chicago, 


WANTED — Copper revolving pans 
preferably but not necessarily 38’— 
Candy 
Crafters, Inc., Stewart & Union Sts., 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


with or without steam coils. 


WANTED: FIREMIXER, with or 

without motor, any size acceptable. 
Address E54512, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W, Mad- 
ison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


MACHINERY WANTED: UR- 
GENTLY WANTED: Copper 
coating pans and Vacuum Pans; Tab 
let Machines; Dryers and Mixers; 
Jacketed Copper and Aluminum Ket- 
tles. Describe fully and quote prices. 
Address A-1433, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, [Il. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

RAW MATERIALS FOR SALE 
Approximately 145,000 pounds Dry 

Malt Syrup Solids, 18,000 Ibs. High 

Fat Soya Flour and 6,000 Ibs. Butex. 

Cur. HaANseEN’s Laporatory, INC., 

Little Falls, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE BUY & SELL 


ODD LOTS +» OVER RUNS + SURPLUS 











SHEETS*ROLLS-SHREDDINGS 
Cellophane rolls in cutter boxes 100 ft. or more 
ALSO MADE OF OTHER CELLULOSE FILM 
Wax - Glassine Bags, Sheets & Rolls 
Tying Ribbons-All Scotch Tape 
Colors & Widths Clear & Colors 


Diamond “Cellophane” Products 


Harry L. Diamond 
Sales Representative 
2902 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 











WILL BUY Candy Manufacturers’ 
fair 
Moore 


has 
2221 


eee 


which 
Bakery, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED: Small home made candy 
Must have sugar 


Business quotas. 


Ave., 


Rosen's 


store in Chicago. 
allotment of 2 
Also chocolate source. Terms 
Address D-4454, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 


son St., Chicago, 6, Ill. 


to 10 bags per week. 


cash. 


WANTED to purchase for cash from 

manufacturers all kinds of candies 
and chewing gum and mint balls in 
quantities for cash. Independent Oil 
Co., 220 Spring St., Charleston, S. C. 





COPY 
FOR 


ROW 


MIGHT AT LEAST 


* 
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|Save Yourself 


aes W. Madison St. — 


A Headache! 


Send in more than one subscrip- 
tion and always have one 
on hand 


$3.00 Fer Year—$5.00 For 2 Years 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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May We Suggest . . .? 


W: heard about a man who 
wandered into a candy store 
recently, bought a box of candy, 
and handed the manager an_ in- 
closure to go with the gift—it was a 
$100 bill—a birthday present for his 
secretary, who has worked for him 
several years . . . This is one of the 
nicest gestures of which we have 
heard. 


Take note of the news in the pre- 
ceding pages of meetings of the 
I. F. T. The Institute of Food 
Technologists is a growing society. 
Your technical staff can get much 
information from membership in the 
technical societies. Perhaps, some of 
your men are members of these 
scientific groups and you don’t know 
it. Find out and tell them you ap- 
preciate their outside contacts. A 
pat on the back helps boost morale— 
counteracts those many criticisms 
and does more good, 


Had a pleasant talk with a candy 
manufacturer the other day. Thought 
every factory was planning on post- 
war expansion. This executive said 
that mass production is O.K. for 
those who care for it but that to 
continue to make quality candy to 
a select grade will remain this com- 
panys policy. Rather uncommon 
sense that! For isn't there danger 
in the possibility of over-expansion 

danger of lowered quality—cut- 
throat competition—and other ills. 
These are “boom” days for the candy 
man but we just don’t want to end 


up with a BOOM! 


One of our pet peeves is in re- 
gard to the tendency of many to be- 
lieve implicitly in committees and 
rely on conferences for the solution 
of problems. Too often, we have 
attended conferences and committee 
meetings where the main purpose 
was seemingly to decide where and 
when the next meeting would be 
held. Too much ‘pass the buck’ 
spirit. We like the attitude of some 
firms who delegate authority to an 
individual making that person re- 
sponsible for results, understanding 
that cooperation will be obtained 
from all interested parties. Incident- 
ally, we think this system develops 
leadership and believe companies so 
»perating will not have far to seek for 
talent to fill their future executive 
positions. Candy companies will re- 
quire good leadership far into the 
future . . . How about developing 
your own ‘big shots?’ 
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HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF 





oF FEE 


1 Accentuate the positive........ 


Use genuine coffee flavor — from the same skillfully blended type 
of brew so dear to American hearts. Use it in Cream Centers, Cara- 
mels, Chews and Hard Candies. 


2 Eliminate the negative........ 


Do away with the fuss and bother of brewing, dissolving, diluting. 
Avoid preparations that are subject to cooking-out, evaporation, 
container-breakage and deterioration with age. Insure uniform 
strength and results. 


3 Stimulate the lucrative........ 


Cash in on the popularity of coffee candies made with AMERICAN 
Concentrated Coffee Paste—the delightful, lasting flavor from 
choice beans processed in spotless laboratories expressly for confec- 
tioners. No artificial coloring, preservatives or synthetic ingredients. 
Ready to add, containing just enough moisture for immediate dis- 
persion. Easy, safe, quick, clean to use — and readily available. All 
this, and more economical, too! Packed in food-lined containers: 
30-lIb. pails and 300-Ib. drums. 


DUTCH HOPJES TYPE FLAVOR 


is also available under the “American” 
Brand as a delightful and popular variant 
of coffee flavor for use in hard candies. 






THE “GOOD NEIGHBOR” 


INGUCaEN 


FOOD LABORATORIES INC 860 ATLANTIC AVE. 
; » BROOKLYN, N. Y. 









AMERICAN 
COFFEE 


PASTE 
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OTHER famerican 
CANDY INGREDIENTS 
FRUIT AND VANILLA 
EMULSIONS 
CONCENTRATED FRUIT 
FLAVORS 
HARD CANDY FLAVORS 
TRUE FRUIT EXTRACTS 
VANILLA COMPOUNDS 





TIME-HONORED PRODUCTS 


CORN SYRUP UNMIXED 
CONFECTIONERS’ STARCHES 
DEXTROSE (REFINED CORN SUGAR) 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
DEPENDABILITY 





OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
WILL BE GLAD TO HELP YOU 
WITH YOUR TECHNICAL 
PROBLEMS. 











CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


* For Victory * 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 





